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Bright,  bold,  soft  and  dainty 
premiere  in  the  ’85  spring 
fashions.  ' 

see  page  5 


Billy  Ocean  mixes  soul  and 
calypso  to  make  success. 

see  page  8 
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Biggs  defensive  ability  proves 
biggest  asset 

see  page  9 
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Reorganization 

Board  okays  Cabinet  changes 

With  the  creation  of  the  position  and  title  change  to 
Vice  President/Director  of  the  Center  for  Applied 
Research  for  Dr.  Robert  Bush,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Development  and  Alumni  Services,  headed 
by  Director  Charles  Veatch  and  Associate  Director  Rollie 
Stadlman,  Northwest’s  administrative  structure  has  been 
reorganized  as  the  result  of  those  changes. 

That  reorganization  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  on  March  21  and  approved. 

At  issue  were  the  changes  in  areas  of  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  for  President  Dean  L.  Hubbard  and  members  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet,  which  includes  Dr.  Bush,  former 
vice  president  for  Environmental  Development;  Dr. 
George  English,  vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs;  Dr. 
John  Mees,  vice  president  for  Administrative  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Services;  Warren  Gose,  vice  president  for  Finance; 
and  Robert  Henry,  Public  Relations  Officer. 

,  Under  the  reorganization,  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aids  and  Office  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Services  will  report  directly  to  Hubbard.  Veatch 
has  headed  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aids, 
and  the  university  will  soon  seek  someone  to  head  that 
office. 

Because  Dr.  Bush  has  been  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
position,  those  areas  he  had  been  supervising  were 
shifted  elsewhere  in  the  reorganization.  Those  changes 
included  many  areas  moved  under  the  vice  president  for 
Administrative  and  Student  Services,  including  the 
Physical  Plant,  to  which  Grounds  and  Custodial  and 
Technical  Services  will  report.  Campus  Safety  was  ■also 
moved  under  Administrative  and  Student  Services. 

The  Northwest  Missouri  Educational  Purchasing 
Cooperative  and  the  university  Central  Stores  has  been 
moved  within  the  area  of  supervision  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Finance  and  Directly  under  the  Office  of  Pur¬ 
chasing. 

Other  areas  formerly  supervised  by  Dr.  Bush  include 
the  Mail  Room,  shifted  to  the  area  of  Finance  and  direct¬ 
ly  under  accounting  and  the  Copy  Center  moved  under 
the  Public  Relations  Officer. ;  ;  -  . 

Northwest’s  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  has 
had  his  areas  of  responsibility  increased  by  the 
reorganization.  The  Counseling  Center  will  report  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Collpge  of  Education.  In  addition,  Broadcast 
Services,  formerly  supervised  by  the  Public  Relations  Of¬ 
ficer,  has  been  moved  into  the  Academic  area  under  the  , 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Mass  Communications. 


Hard  rock 


Photo  by  Ken  Scribner 


AIR  ROCK  ’85  took  to  the  stage  again  on  March  21  in  Lamkin  Gym.  The  event,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fraternity,  is  held  annually.  VanHalen  iip-syncers  rock 
the  crowd  during  the  culmination  of  the  evening’s  events. 


Owens  Library  to  install 
fully  automated  system 

BY  BARRY  DACHROEDEN 
Copy  editor 


To  help  place  Northwest’s  B.D.  Owens  Library  at  the  “forefront  of  the 
development  of  automated  library  services  in  the  state,”  the  Board  of  Regents 
last  week  voted  to  approve  a  $100,219  contract  with  Online  Computer  Library 
Center  (OCLC)  for  software  and  some  hardware  systems. 

Funds  will  be  obtained  from  the  1985-86  fiscal  year  budget,  which  is  still  be¬ 
ing  discussed  in  the  Missouri  General  Assembly.  The  money  is  not  part  of  the 
almost  $300,000  being  allotted  for  “library  acquisitions”  next  year. 

Library  Director  Nancy  Hanks  said,  “No  school  in  Missouri  is  automated  to 
the  extent  that  ours  will  be  soon.”  She  added  that  the  system  has  been  discuss¬ 
ed- for  a  few  years,  and  that  the  one  at  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  was 
not  as  advanced. 

Hanks  said  most  of  the  prospective  bidders  for  the  university’s  contract  had 
little  expertise  in  the  library  area.  She  added  thatNorthwest  was  fortunate  to 
award  the  contract  to  OCLC  of  Ohio  because  they  are  ‘one  of  the  most 
respected  companies  in  the  field.  We  are  fortunate  their  vision  of  automated 
library  systems  coincides  with  ours.” 

The  system  is  designed  to  provide  increased  access  to  collections  in  the 
library,  Hanks  said.  Fourteen  terminals,  separate  from  the  existing  units  and 
spaced  over  all  three  floors,  will  be  connected  to  the  main  computer,  which 
houses  Card  information.  She  added  that  cards  for  books  in  the  library  since 
1976  are  already  on  tape  because  of  the  university’s  association  with  OCLC 
since  then.  Also,  periodicals,  government  documents  and  audio-visual 
materials  should  be  online  by  January  1986,  Hanks  said. 

(  The  computer  system  has  been  described  as  “user  friendly,”  and  will  ask  the 
patron  questions  to  help  him  or  her  use  the  system  effectively.  The  new  system 
would  allow  users  to  search  for  a  book  by  author,  title  or  subject.  Also,  users 
would  be  able  to  do  a  keyword  search  by  identifying  specific  words  in  a  title  or 
subject,  and  the  computer  would  retrieve  all  catalog  items  that  contained  those 
words. 

Hanks  said  a  central  computer  databank  would  allow  library  collections  to 
be  updated  daily.  Also,  the  system  lets  patrons  discover  electronically  if  one 
item  is  checked  out,  in  the  bindery,  or  on  a  shelving  cart  rather  than  the  shelf. 
She  said  this  would  save  searching  for  something  that  isn’t  where  one  wpuld  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  it.  1 

Each  item  in  the  catalog  will  have  a  bar  code  for  quick  checkout',1  similar  to 
the  ones  used  in  supermarkets  for  pricing  goods.  Student  ID  cards  have 
magnetic  strips  which  can  be  handled  by  new  barcode  readers  to  identify  bor¬ 
rowers,  and  fines  would  also  be  discovered  in  this  same  system. 

Hanks  said  inter-library  loans  will  also  be'  easier  through  the  new  system, 
and  the  library’s  computerized  data  can  be  made  available  to  other  schools  for 
a  charge. 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE  COVER  STORYs  Agriculture 


G.E.  indicted  for  overbilling  Pentagon 

PHILADELPHlA-General  Electric  Co.  was  indicted  Tuesday  for  overbill¬ 
ing  the  Pentagon,  the  second  defense  contractor  stung  this  month. 

G.E.,  the  nation’s  fourth  largest  defense  contractor,  could  face  fines  of  more 
than  $1  million  if  convicted  on  all  108  counts  of  overbilling  the  government 
$108,000  for  a  nuclear  warhead  system. 

On  March  5,  the  Pentagon  suspended  payments  of  $40  million  to  the 
nation’s  biggest  defense  contractor,  General  Dynamics,  pending  billing 
reviews.  No  criminal  charges  have  been  filed. 

Farmers  receive  $300  million  in  loans 

WASHINGTON-Faced  with  pleas  from  farmers  who  say  they  can’t  pay  for 
spring  planting,  the  Reagan  administration  Tuesday  coughed  up  $300  million 
more  for  loans,  according  to  USA  Today. 

The  money  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  said 
Agriculture  Department  Undersecretary  Frank  Naylor. 

Goetz  changes  mind  over  testimony 

NEW  YORK-The  case  of  Bernard  Goetz  took  another  twist  Wednesday  as 
the  accused  gunman  was  indicted  by  a  second  jury. 

Goetz  had  walked  off  without  testifying  after  coming  to  the  grand  jury  door. 
After  weeks  of  publicity  over  whether  he  would  reveal  his  version  of  shooting 
four  youths  on  a  subway-and  a  promise  he  would  testify  Tuesday-he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind  over  immunity. 


On  THE  SURFACE 


Suffering  from  major  setbacks 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Staff  writer 


The  American  farmer  has  been  beseiged  with  a  variety  of  problems  that 
make  it  seem  almost  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  make  a  living  at  farming; 
Actually  the  farm  problem  involves  combination  of  problems.  Some  of 
these  problems  include  such  things  as  high  interest  rates,  large  debts  and 
foreign  competition. 

“One  problem  farmers  are  facing  is  simply  a  change  in  the  economy 
from  the  1970’s  to  the  1980’s,”  said  Jan  Dauve,  assistant  professor  of 
agriculture  at  Northwest.  "There  is  a  deflation  of  assest  values  which  kills 
any  borrowing  power  that  the  farmers  might  have  had.” 

This  change  in  the  economy  has  effectecPmainly  those  farmers  who  have 
been,  borrowing  money. 

During  the  1970’s,  farmers  were  encouraged  to  buy  new  equipment  and 
land.  Farmers  borrowed  money  to  make  some  of  these  purchases. 

“A  lot  of  farmers,  when  times  were  good,  bought  expensive  machinery 
when  they  probably  could  have  gotten  by  on  equipment  that  cost  less,” 
said  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  agriculture  at  Northwest. 
“Now,  they  can’t  make  the  payments  on  that  equipment.  Also,  about  the 
same  time  they  were  buying  new  equipment,  farmers  were  buying  expensive 
land  and  now  they  can’t  turn  around  and  sell  it  for  what  they  bought  it 
for.” 

The  high  interest  rates  on  loans  have  caused  many  problems  for  farmers. 
Some  farmers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  still  paying  for  old  equipment 
that  needs  to  be  replaced  with  new  equipment,  which  is  often  more  expen¬ 
sive  that  the  original  equipment  was.  With  agriculture  prices  at  a  low  and 

SEE  ‘AGRICULTURE,’  page  2 


Photo  by  Dennis  Nowatzke 

“THESE  CROSSES  REPRESENT  the  disappearance  of  farm 
families  and  businesses  lost  to  Nodaway  County  during  the  past 
year.  Only  united  community  action  now  can  save  our  rural  com¬ 
munities,”  reads  a  sign  near  the  crosses,  which  have  become  a  na¬ 
tionwide  symbol  for  the  disappearance  of  farms. 


Farm  foreclosures  only  part  of  problem 


BY  G.T,  KELING 
Managing  editor _ . 

It  is  a  frantic  call  on  the  91 1  hotline 
that  a  farmer's  land  has  just  been 
foreclosed  and  is  leaving  for  the  bank 
with  his  rifle. 

It  is  the  father  of  seven  in  his  40s 
who,  under  extreme  financial  and 
emotional  pressures,  went  to  the  barn 
and  shot  himself  in  the  head. 

It  is  the  growing  number  of 
divorces,  mental  hospital  enrollments 
and  child  abuse  cases  among 
American  family  farmers. 


It  is  the  story  being  heard 
everywhere  by  everyone.  Today’s 
farmers  are  hearing  it  and  living  it 
more  often  than  anyone  else,  Hubert 
Null,  commodities  broker,  said.  High 
interest  rates,  low  prices,  bad  weather 
and  a  high  priced  dollar  are  several  of 
the  main  reasons  area  agriculturalists 
are  giving  for  the  growing  suffering 
being  felt  by  farmers. 

Thirty-six  white  crosses  planted  in 
the  lawn  of  the  Nodaway  County 
Courthouse  symbolize  the  day  by  day 
growing  number  of  farm  foreclosures 
in  the  county.  This  is  a  stark 


reminder  of  the  reality  of  the 
agriculture  situation,  Null  said. 

A  two-year-long  drought  in  the 
Sun  Belt  has  been  slated  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  cause  of  problems.  Nearly 
700,000  commercial  farmers  are  feel¬ 
ing  debt  problems  after  low  yields  in 
1982  and  ’83.  The  1984  yield  was  the 
third  largest  in  history,  but  it  wasn’t 
enough  to  bring  farmers  out  of  a  two 
year  slump.  Still  another  30,000 
farmers  are  expected  to  leave  the 
business  this  spring  as  money 
becomes  more  of  a  scarcity,  accor¬ 
ding  to  federal  reports  and  predic- 


President  Reagan  quickly  vetoed  a 
Senate  farm  measure  earlier  this 
month.  The  measure  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  $100  million  to  subsidize  in¬ 
terest  rates  for  over-extended  farmers 
and  $1.83  billion  in  loan  guarantees. 
Reagan’s  reasoning  behind  it  was, “I 
am  anxious  to  veto  something,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  USA  Today. 

Local  farmers  have  not  been  left 
behind  by  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
they  begin  to  feel  the  pinch.  High  in- 

SEE  ‘FUTURE,’  page  2 
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News 


Around  the  tower 


Marketing  association  to  tour  businesses 

The  American  Marketing  Association  will  be  touring  several  businesses  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  on  April  9.  The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  of  AMA  and  it  will  include  tours  of  Hallmark,  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
Colin  &  Co.,  United  Telephone  and  Proctor  and  Gamble. 

Vaccaro  receives  marketing  position 

Vinnie  Vaccaro,  executive  secretary  for  altimni  relations,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  a  marketing  representative  at  Kansas  City  Power  and  Light.  He’ll 
begin  his  new  position  in  April.  A' 1972 graduate  of  Northwest,  he  has  been 
director  of  the  University’s  alumni  office  since  1977.  . 

Meeting  for  staff  and  student  discussion 

A  open  meeting  for  all  support  staff  and  student  workers  interested  will  be 
held  at  3  p.m.,  April  4,  in  room  334,  Colden  Hall.  Barbara  Oats,  chairman  of 
the  masterplan  sub-committee  on  personnel,  said  topics  will  include  dismissal 
policies,  grievance  procedure,  student  labor,  salary  and  benefits,  in  service 
development  evaluation  and  workload  distribution. 

Tower  Queen  Candidate  nominations 

Nominations  for  Tower  Queen  Candidates  will  be  due  at  3  p.m.,  Apriltl6 
The  Tower  Dance  is  scheduled  for  May  1 . 

Faculty  features  musical  theatre 

A  diversity  of  musical  theatre  styles  will  be  represented  from  operetta 
through  musical  comedy  to  opera  in  “An  Evening  of  Musical  Theatre”  at  8 
p.m.,  Tues.,  April  2  in  the  Charles  Johnson  Theatre.  It  will  directed  by  Dr. 
Patricia  Bowers  Schultz.  Also  involved  in  the  production  will  be  Richard 
Weymuth,  Byron  Mitchell,  Peggy  Ann  Bush,  Dr.  Jane  Buttars,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Bobo,  members  of  the  music  faculty. 

Few  changes  made  infaU  schedule 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  fall  schedule.  Additions  to  the  schedule 
are  Humanities:  The  Eastern  World,  9-9:50  on  Mon.  Wed.  and  Fri.  The  course 
number  is  26-104-81' and  will  count  toward  the  humanities  credit.  The  other  ad-' 
dition  is  Foreign  Language  Study  in  Chinese,  2-3:15  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  The 
course  number  is  14-250-01  and  the  course  will  not  count  toward  a  foreign 
language  credit.  Both  courses  will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Bradley  Geisert. 


FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 
198S  'SPRING  SEMESTER 


Final  Exams  begin  at  7:30  a.m.,  May  6  and  end  at  6:00  p.m.,  May  10 


Classes  meeting-  for  the  first 
time  in  the  week: 


Date  and  hour  of 
final  examination: 


8 : 00  Monday  . . , 
10:00  Tuesday... 

1 : 00  Tuesday , . , 
11:00  Monday. . . . 


.Monday,  May  6,  7:30  a.m. 

. .  . .  10:00  a.m. 

.  1:00  p.m. 

.  3:30  p.m. 


Hi  story  .  7:00  p.m. 

12:00  Monday . Tuesday,  May  7,  7:30  a.m. 

11:00  Tuesday .  10:00  a.m. 

10:00  Monday .  1:00  p.m. 

12:00  Tuesday . 3:30  p.m. 

Biology  102 .  7:00  p.m. 

9:00  Monday..*. . Wednesday,  May  8,  7:30  a.m. 

Chemistry  113,115,117 .  10:00  a.m. 

2:00  Tuesday .  1:00  p.m. 

3:00  Mondav .  3:30  p.m. 

Speech  102.  . '. . 7:00  p.m. 

Government  102 . Thursday,  May  9,  7:30  a.m. 

1:00  Monday . .  10:00  a.m. 

<1:00  Monday .  l:00n.m. 

9:00  Tuesday . • -  3:30  p.m. 

Computer  Science  130,230,210 . ■  .  ..  7:00  p.m. 


8:00  Tuesday . 

2:00  Monday. 

4:00  Tuesday . 

3:00  Tuesday . 


.  Fridav,  May  10,  7:30  a.m. 

. '. .  10:00  a.  l. 

.  1:00  p.m. 

.  3:30  p.m. 


NIGHT  CLASSES  Wild,  TEST  ON  1111:  REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  NIGHT  DURING  FINAL  EXAM 
KEEK,  OR  AT  AN  ARRANGED  TIME  APPROVED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS.  THE  FACULTY  HANDBOOK  (VI I -H  REQUIRES  ALL  FACULTY  TO  FOLLOW  TIIF. 
FINAL  EXAMINATION  .SCHEDULE. 

NOTE:  ALL  SECTIONS  OF 

III  stem-  1 . . ..May  6,  7:00  p.m. 

Riology  102 . May  7,  7:00  p.m. 

Chemistry  113,115,117 . May  8,  10:00  a.m. 

speech  1 . . May  8,  7:00  p.m. 

Government  102 . May  9,  7:30  a.m. 

Computer  Science  130,230,240 . May  9,  7:00  p.m. 


Future - - 

From  page  1 

debts  high,  fanners  can’t  find  ways  to  refinance  their  farming  projects. 
High  dollar  values  are  a  big  problem  for  all  farmers. 

Competition  from  other  countries  Is  another  problem  faced  by  fanners. 
This  competition  has  served  to  bring  the  prices  down  for  the  American 
farmer. 

The  competition  within  the  area  of  agriculture  itself  has  caused  problems 
for  farmers. 

“Agriculture  is  the  most  competitive  industry  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of 
economic  theory,”  said  Dauve.  “Which  puts  farmers  at  a  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  selling  output,  buying  input  and  raising  capital  to  in¬ 
fluence  political  decisions.  Also,  what  is  a  problem  for  one  section  of 
agriculture  may  be  a  bonus  for  another  section.  For  example,  low  corn 
prices  provide  cheap  feed  for  cattle.” 

Many  farmers  aren’t  happy  with  the  way  the  government  is  handling 
agriculture  problems. 

“I  don’t  think  we've  hit  rock  bottom  yet,”  said  Bob  Sullivan,  who 
recently  lost  his  Iowa  farm  to  the  banks.  “I  feel  we  basically  have  a  good 
farm  program,  but  I  think  it  has  been  mismanaged.  Every  business  needs 
long-range  goals  and  that’s  impossible  when  changes  are  made  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  from  year  to  year.  As  a  nation,  we’re  all  screwed  up. 
We’ve  got  billions  for  defense  but  little  for  agriculture.” 

Many  people  have  reservations  on  how  much  the  new  government  pro¬ 
grams  will  help  the  farmer. 

“The  administration  wants  to  lower  both  price  and  income  supports  with 
the  idea  that  this  will  increase  exports,”  said  Dauve.  “Unfortunately,  they 
would  have  to  cut  these  almost  in  half  in  order  to  offset  the  change  in  the 
dollar.” 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  Time  magazine,  the  heavily  subsidized 
Midwest  farmers  have  suffered  the  most  because  of  particularly  low  prices 
on  wheat,  com  and  soybeans.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are 
possibly  the  worst  hit  states  in  the  nation. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  drive  through  the  country  side  to  see  that  there  is  a 
problem,”  said  Sullivan.  “Feedlots  and  farm  buildings  are  empty  and 
farmers  are  plowing  up  every  scrap  of  land  possible.” 

The  problems  are  plain  to  see,  but  the  answers  appear  to  be  more  elusive. 


Agriculture  r — 7 
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terest  rates  and  low  grain  prices  have 
given  many  no  choice  but  to  take  out 
more  loans,  which  they  fear  they 
can’t  begin  to  repay  for  years. 

"A  root  cause  of  the  problem  is 
that  farmers  do  not  right  the  problem 
on  their  own,”  Null  said.  "So  they 
keep  getting  further  in  debt  and  the 
bankers  just  keep  lending  them 
money;  pushing  them  (fanners)  in 
deeper.” 

Prices  being  given  for  grain  aren’t 
meeting  production  costs,  Dr.  Gerald 
Brown,  professor  of  agriculture, 
said.  Due  to  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  price  of  grain  when  it  is  sold  to 
foreign  markets,  farmers  across  the 
country  lose  out  on  billions  of 
dollars.  Grain  bought  from  farmers 
at  $3.50  per  bushel,  for  example,  can 
be  sold  to  foreign  markets  for  twice 
that  amount.  And  farmers  never  see 
any  of  the  depreciation  costs  gained 
by  the  seller. 

A  four  year  average  of  parity 
prices,  the  cost  relationship  of  pro¬ 
duction  compared  to  prices  received, 
from  1980-84  showed  lower  prices 
than  averages  during  1930-34,  Big 
Depression  years.  The  ’30s  prices 
were  considered  the  lowest  ever. 

Northwest  students  agreed  with  ex¬ 
perts  as  to  causes  of  the  problem. 
Many  stood  by  high  interest  rates, 
low  prices,  bad  weather  and  a  high 


priced  dollar  as  the  root  causes.  They 
said  farmers  need  to  become  more 
organized  and  show  the  federal 
government  exactly  how  bad  off  they 
are.  Several  felt  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  isn’t  playing  too  much  of  a  role 
in  agriculture  but  some  programs 
heed  to  be  changed. 

“The'  prices  are  really  hurting 
farmers,”  Keith  Moore,  senior,  said. 
"If  farmers  were  more  organized  in  a 
union  type  way,  they  could  help 
themselves  and  show  the  government 
what  they  mean.” 

“A  lack  of  money  all  around  is 
really  the  main  problem,”  Kevin 
Fugate,  senior,  said.  “Farmers  are  so 
far  in  debt  they  can’t  get  out.  It  isn’t 
that  the  federal  government  won’t 
help  them  and  they  aren’t  playing  too 
much  of  a  role  in  agriculture,  they 
just  need  to  change  a  few  programs 
around.” 

Despite  heavy  problems  on  today’s 
farmers  shoulders,  many 
agriculturalists  are  predicting  another 
substantial  crop  for  this  year.  Brown 
is  predicting  a  large  wheat  supply 
with  production  near  4  billion 
bushels.  He  predicts  com  supplies  up 
more  than  8.2  billion  bushels  with 
large  soybean  and  cotten  crops  also. 
And  he  also  said  that  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  should  see  a  profit  in 
’85. 


Missouri  fanners  encounter  extra  problems 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Staff  writer  _ 

Missouri  farmers,  like  other 
fanners  throughout  the  U.S.,  have 
been  hit  with  high  interest  rates,  low 
prices,  foreign  competition  and 
various  government  programs.  But 
Missouri  fanners  have  encountered 
some  extra  problems  that  farmers  in 
otherstates  haven’t.  These  extra  pro¬ 
blems  involve  the  weather.  Poor 
weather  conditions  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  crop  failures  in 
Missouri  over  the  last  few  years. 

“Nationally,  there  were  good 
crops  this  year  and  that  caused  prices 
to  be  low,”  said  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
associate  professor  of  agriculture  at 
Northwest.  “That  wasn’t  the  case  in 
this  area,  however.  One  of  the  biggest 
causes  for  farm  problems  in  this  area 
is  that  four  of  the  last  five  years  have 
brought  droughts  that  hurt  crops.” 

'  Last  year,  fanners  were  faced  with 
a  season  that  began  with  flooding 
and  ended  with  drought.  It  took  only 
three  days  of  excessive  rain,  flooding 
and  high  winds  to  have  many  areas  of 
Missouri  declared  disaster  areas  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  however,  it  was  a 
lack  of  rain  that  finished  off  any 
hopes  for  a  good  year. 

“It’s  hard  to  plan  for  a  business 
•  when  50  percent  of  what  affects  pro¬ 
duction  is  out  of  your  hands,”  said 
Jan  Dauve,  assistant  professor  of 
agriculture  at  Northwest.  “And 
farmers  can’t  control  the  weather.” 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of 
Missouri  farmers  is  bleak.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  farmers  will  make  any 
profits  in  the  next  couple  of  years 


unless  something  extraordinary  hap¬ 
pens. 

For  some  farmers,  one  more  bad 
year  is  all  it  will  take  to  close  down 
operations.  Many  farmers  have 
already  been  forced  to  leave  the 
farm. 

Farmers  are  becoming  frustrated 
and  some  see  themselves  as  failures. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  Time 
magazine,  some  evidence  can  be 
found  that  the  number  of  suicides 
among  farmers  has  increased.  In 
1982,  the  number  of  suicides  among 
Missouri  fanners  reached  47  and  that 
number  reached  59  the  next  year. 

However,  many  Missouri  farmers 
are  trying  to  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism. 

“For  those  who  can  survive,  I 
think  it  will  definitely  turn 
upwards,”  said  Brown.  “But  it  will 
probably  take  some  time  to  get  back 
to  the  position  they  were  once  in.’! 

Many  agriculture  students  at  Nor¬ 
thwest  are  steadfast  in  their  beliefs  in 
agriculture. 

“It’s  a  way  of  life,”  said  student 
Susan  Hicks.  “I  think  there  will  be 
more  foreclosures.  But  people  need 
agriculture  to  survive.  I  think  it  has 
to  get  better.” 

Many  feel  that  agriculture  is  going 
through  a  period  of  change  and  that 
agriculture  problems  will  work 
themselves  out  eventually. 

"I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  going  back  into  farming,” 
said  student  Mark  Laughery.  “Farm¬ 
ing  is  always  going  to  be  there 
because  people  have  to  eat.” 

Many  agree  that  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  for  new  farmers  to  begin  setting 
up  farm  operations  over  the  next  few 


years. 

“It’s  very  tough  for  new  farmers  to 
get  started  right  now,”  said  Brown. 
“They  almost  have  to  have  a  father 
in  the  business.  I  think  it  will  still  be 
hard  in  the  next  few  years.  Banks 
don’t  want  to  loan  young  people 
money  for  farms  without  some  equity 
behind  them.” 

Some  people  see  some  advantages 
for  beginning  farmers  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  conditions. 

"It  may  sound  odd, ’’said  Dauve, 
“but  now  is  when  the  assets  a  new 
fanner  needs  are  cheap.  They  can 
buy  equipment  and  land  at  a  low 


cost.  Therefore,  someone  coming  in 
in  a  year  or  two  might  be  in  a  better 
position  to  start  farming  than  those 
who  have  started  over  the  last  10 
years.” 

Some  feel  that  getting  young  peo¬ 
ple  involved  in  agriculture  could  be  a 
big  help  in  pulling  U.S.  agriculture 
back  up  where  it  belongs. 

“I  think  that  if  we  get  more  young 
fanners  started  it  will  help,”  said 
Laughery.  “They  could  bring  in  new 
ideas  and  get  farming  back  on  its 
feet.” 

It  seems  that  even  the  weather 
can’t  totally  discourage  farmers  or 
future  farmers.. 
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Want  something  different  for  Easter 
- — this  year? 


There’s  still  time  Use  our  professional 


to  make  plans  for 
Easterl 


services  in  helping 
you  find  that  dream  ^ 
vacation 
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Two  Tacos 
for  99° 


after  10  p.m. 
every  night 


Hours; 

Sunday  ’til  Midnight 
Open  ’til  1  a.m.  Mon.  •  Thurs. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  ’til  2  a.m. 


PARACHUTE 


if  it’s  not  there  when  you 
need  it,  chances  are  you’ll 
never  need  it  again. 

Help  someone  who  needs  it 
give  blood  soon. 


DATE:  MONDAY,- APRIL  1st 

TIME:  10:00  a.m,  5:00  p 

PLACE:  STUDENT  UNION  BALLROOM  (third  floor) 
FOR  APPOINTMENT, 

OALL:  STUDENT  SENATE  OFFicE  est,  1218 


Blood  donor:;  must  be  in  good  health,  17  or  older,  and  weigh  at  least  100  pounds.  They  cannot 
huve  a  history  of  hepatitis,  epilepsy,  or  malignancy  other  than  cured  skin  cancer.  Other  health  re¬ 
quirements  include:  no  cold,  flu  or  antibiotics  in  past  week:  no  pregnancy  in  past  six  weeks;  and  no 
major  surgery  in  past  six  months.  Blood  pressure,  temperature,  pulse,  and  hemoglobin  will  be 
tested  prior  to  donation. 
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A  tradition  since  1905. 

The  Topic: 

FARM  CRISIS 

This  week’s  topic  Includes  our  editorial  on  the  farm  crisis,  two  guest  columns  from  a 
member  of  the  economics  department  and  the  agriculture  department,  an  editorial 
cartoon  and  our  'In  Your  Opinion*  section.  'Letters'  are  also  included  on  this  page. 


A  personal  stake 

She  glanced  out  the  back  window.  Her  eyes  viewed 
the  rolling  hills  beyond.  Her  eyes  took  in  the  sandbox 
where  she  had  played  as  a  child. 

A  small  tear  slid  unheeded  down  her  cheek.  The  plans 
she  made  had  gone  astray. 

Silently,  work-hewn  arms  encompassed  her.  “It’s 
time  to  go,  everyone’s  waiting,”  her  husband  said. 

Brushing  aside  the  tears,  she  glanced  out  the  front 
door.  Cars  lined  the  lane  and  road.  He  opened  the  door 
and  they  walked  out. 

Friends  and  neighbors  exchanged  nervous  glances. 
How  hard  it  must  be. 

“Sold!” 

The  word  reverberated  in  their  ears.  Work-worn 
hands  shook,  worry-burdened  shoulders  drooped.  Hus¬ 
band,  wife,  children  held  each  other  close.  Tears  fell 
unheeded.  Everything  they  loved,  worked  for  and 
dreamed  of  was  gone.  The  bank  took  it  all.  All  except 
themselves.  That  was  the  one  thing  no  one  could  take 
away. 
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Farm  crisis  hurts  economy 


Few  people  realize  the  kinship  a  farmer  has  with  his 
farm. 

Farming  is  not  a  9  to  5  job,  nor  does  a  farmer  leave  his 
workplace  to  go  home  to  relax.  Rather,  a  short  walk  on 
a  path  from  barn  to  house  would  suffice.  A  path  so  well 
worn  from  use  that  it  to  could  tell  stories. 

Stories  of  early  morning  chores  in  sub-zero,  blizzard¬ 
like  conditions  to  100  plus  degrees  with  no  rain  in  sight. 
Or  of  the  times  one  had  to  be  nursemaid  to  a  sick  animal 
or  play  doctor  for  “mama  cow”  with  that  prize  winning 
calf. 

Farmers  are  more  than  just  “farmers.”  They  are  ac¬ 
countants,  chemists,  doctors  and  consumers.  More  im¬ 
portantly  they  are  a  prime  source  of  never-ending  in¬ 
spiration,  gutsy  dedication  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Yet  farmers,  no  matter  how  gloomy  the  future  looks, 
have  an  inner  strength  that  won’t  quit.  How  can  you 
describe  the  feeling.  The  feeling  that  is  gained  from 
working  one  with  one-man  with  soil. 

When  you  say  farm,  you  don’t  mean  just  the  land  or  a 
piece  of  paper  stating  ownership. 

“The  land  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  our 
children,”  Bob  Sullivan  said  in  a  recent  talk  with 
agricultural  students  here.  Sullivan,  along  with  his  wife, 
Theresa,  stressed  that  no  man  can  describe  the  feeling 
that  a  farmer  feels  for  his  land. 

“Next  to  our  children  we  love  the  land,”  Sullivan 
said.  “We’ve  nurtured  it,  watched  it  grow  and  protected 
it  from  harm,”  Sullivan  said.  “When  it’s  taken  away 
from  you,  it’s  like  someone  dying.  The  loss  is 
unbearable.” 

The  anger,  frustration  and  pain  soon  pass  only  to  be 
replaced  by  self-doubts,  questions  and  if-only’s.  The 
loss  is  not  replaced  easily. 

How  does  one  tell  a  farmer  who’s  been  farming  for 
over  50  years  that  all  he  has  left  is  a  house  and  15  acres? 
A  man  who  learned  farming  from  his  father.  A  man  too 
old  to  learn  a  new  trade  that  he  doesn’t  qualify  for 
welfare  because  his  assets  are  too  great. 

How  can  government  be  so  heartless  to  the  plight  of 
the  farmers-farmers,  who  for  generations,  made  our 
country  great?  How  can  government  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  build  machines  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
destroy  life?  How  can  they  ignore  the  one  business  that 
can  feed  the  world  and  still  have  excess? 

How  can  American  farmers  survive?  It’s  not  with  a 
president  whose  idea  of  elimating  the  farm  crisis  is  to  ex¬ 
port  the  farmers,  not  the  products.  Reagan’s  only  regret 
over  this  comment  was  that  he  didn’t  get  a  laugh. 

Callous?  Unemotional? 

“They’re  concerned  with  numbers,”  Sullivan  said. 
“We’re  concerned  with  individuals.” 

If  our  government  is  so  intent  on  money,  why  did  they 
help  Chrysler?  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  just  as  easy  to  act 
the  same  toward  Chrysler  as  they  are  now?  Aren’t 
farmers  worth  the  risk? 

Apparently  not. 

Why  else  would  court  house  lawns  be  dotted  with 
white  crosses  symbolizing  failed  family  farms  and  other 
agricultural  businesses? 

Will  government  allow  this  to  continue?  Only  if  we 
“individuals,”  let  it.  It’s  time  to  voice  our  opinions. 

It’s  time  for  the  pain  to  end.  The  future  of  the  rural 
community  is  at  stake. 

Can  we  sit  idly  by  and  watch  government  tell  a  child 
that  “Daddy  can’t  farm  anymore?” 


DR.  MARK  JELA  VICH  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Economics  at  Northwest. _ 

In  the  past  month,  both  the  U.S.  Congress 
andthe  Missouri  legislature  have  debated  bills 
that  would  have  provided  financial  assistance  to 
the  farming  sector.  In  turn,  the  drama  of  farm 
foreclosures,  rural  bank  collapses,  and  dying 
farm  communities  has  been  played  to  the  public 
in  television,  newspapers,  and  even  movies. 
Some  commentators  have  likened  the 
agricultural  malaise  to  conditions  in  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s. 

In  1984,  proprietor  net  farm  income  (or  pro¬ 
fit)  amounted  to  $28.3  billion,  or  less  than  one 
percent  of  all  U.S.  income,  although  total  farm 
employment  (including  farmers  and  farm 
workers)  amounted  to  3.2  percent  of  total  U.S. 
employment  in  December,  1984.  However,  pro¬ 
prietor  income  actually  rose  from  $13.8  billion 
in  1983.  If  farming  appears  to  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  panic? 

The  “farm  problem”  has  two  time  dimen¬ 
sions:  a  short-term  and  a  long-term  one.  The 
short-term  phenomena  that  have  contributed  to 
the  current  situation  include  high  interest  rates 
(increasing  the  cost  of  operatingia  farm)  and  a 
high  foreign  exchange  rate  (that  has  driven  up 
the  price  of  and  reduced  the  volume  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports).  The  long  term  problem  is 
that  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  has 
historically  grown  much  faster  than)  the  demand 
for  such  products,  driving  down  the  price  of 
farm  commodities.  This  results  in  the  size  of 
farms  having  to  increase  (to  maintain  income)  • 
and  the  total  number  of  farms  declining. 

The  U.S.  government  classifies  a  person  as  a 
farmer  if  he  or  she  sells  at  least  $1000  worth  of 
agricultural  products  in  a  year.  As  such,  many 
“farms”  are  small, -part  time  operations.  Finan¬ 


cial  studies  indicate  that  large  farms  (with  gross 
receipts  exceeding  $500  thousand)  are  doing 
generally  well.  It  is  the  moderate-sized  “family” 
farm  that  appears  to  be  hardest  hurt  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  crisis.  Indeed,  some  analysts  assert  that  as 
many  as  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  all  farms 
are  in  some  state  of  serious  financial  distress. 

The  impact  of  the  farming  sector’s  problems 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  especially  farm  sup¬ 
plies,  is  pronounced.  Farm  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  badly  hurt:  as  of  November 
1984,  they  were  producing  at  only  75  percent  of 
1967  levels,  resulting  in  substantial  layoffs  and 
plant  shutdowns.  A  University  of  Missouri  study 
estimated  that  in  the  Midwest,  every  three 
farmers  support  two  other  workers  in  the  local 
economy  (e.g.,  in  retail).  As  such,  as  the  number 
of  farmers  declines,  retail  and  other  local 
businesses  will  be  forced  to  close,  and  rural  areas 
and  towns  will  lose  jobs  and  population. 

Two  other  sectors  affected  by  farming  include 
the  banking  and  export  sectors.  Many  small, 
rurally-based  banks  have  found  themselves  in 
financial  peril,  and  several  have  collapsed, 
because  their  “portfolios”  contained  many 
delinquent  farm  loans.  Some  farmers,  in  turn, 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  by  lenders  unwill¬ 
ing  to  extend  additional  credit.  On  the  export 
side,  the  high  value  of  the  American  dollar  has 
meant  that  American  farm  exports  have  become 
expensive  relative  to  other  nations’  exports; 
American  farmers  are  finding  themselves  “pric¬ 
ed  out”  of  the  market.  Furthermore,  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  increased  competition  in  wheat  production 
(especially  from  Australia  and  Argentina)  and  in 
soybean  production  (especially  from  Brazil). 
Since  agricultural  exports  accounted  for  18  per¬ 
cent  of  all  1983  U.S.  exports,  weakening  in  the 
farm  sector  will  have  dire  consequences  for  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade. 


Farmers9  dream  fades  as  crisis  strikes 

Dear  Editor: 

Springtime  is  quickly  approaching  and  with  it  comes  another  growing  season 
for  the  American  farmer.  Each  farmer’s  dream  is  to  see  that  first  spear  of  green 
grass  and  the  first  full  day  in  the  field.  But  this  spring  is  not  typical.  Many 
farmers  are  being  forced  to  sell  out  in  order  to  pay  off  loans  or  are  unable  to 
obtain  enough  financial  credit  necessary  to  put  in  another  crop. 

In  1940,  23  percent  of  Americans  lived  on  farms  but  that  number  has  drop¬ 
ped  sharply  over  the  years  to  2.4  percent  in  1984. 

At  the  present  time  this  trend  is  continuing  at  an  accelerated  rate  with  at  least 
one  farmer  being  lost  every  five  minutes.  It  has  become  a  severe  problem- 

Our  values  of  today  concentrate  on  minority  rights.  Although  nothing  seems 
to  be  done  to  help  or  support  the  American  farmer,  a  minority,  who  feeds  the 
nation  and  much  of  the  world.  The  United  States  doesn’t  support  or  subsidize 
farm  products  as  Canada  supports  theirs. 

Farmers  throughout  the  Midwest,  one  of  the  hardest  hit  areas,  have  been 
plagued  by  abnormally  bad  weather. 

The  farmer  is  further  burdened  by  the  surplus  of  products  despite  the  mass 
starvation  in  Ethiopia. 

Several  misguided  agricultural  programs  have  helped  to  raise  interest  rates, 
lower  commodity  prices  and  strengthen  the  American  dollar  which,  in  turn, 
decreased  foreign  sales. 

What  effect  does  farming  have  on  a  nation?  In  Iowa  which  produces  approx¬ 
imately  one-tenth  of  the  nation’s  food  farming,  it  has  had  a  major  effect  on  the 
stability  and  continual  existance  of  the  small  town. 

Take,  for  example,  Mount  Ayr  in  Ringold  county  in  south  central  Iowa. 
After  only  three  years  of  poor  crops,  the  town  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Farmland  has  dropped  from  $1,200  an  acre  to  under  $400  in  just  five  years. 
Within  that  same  time  period,  they  have  lost  much  of  their  main  businesses,  the 
farm-implement  dealers,  a  grain  elevator,  a  main  department  store  and  one  of 
two  banks.  This  is  only  one  more  example  of  what  is  happening  in  a  ripple  ef¬ 
fect. 

Twenty-two  million  jobs  depend  upon  agriculture  ranging  from  McDonalds 
to  autoworkers. 

I  feel  very  sad  when  I  think  of  proud  people  65-70  years  old  who  have 
dedicated  their  entire  lives  to  feedingya  world  full  of  hunger  with  only  the 
satisfaction  of  springtime  and  harvest  in  return.  I  hope  it’s  not  to  late  to  restore 
that  satisfaction. 

Sincerely, 
Evan  Townsend 

Rowdy  few  give  team  a  bad  name 

Dear  Editor, 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon’s  annual  Air  Rock  contest  was  held  last  Thursday  night, 
and  there  were  many  people  who  chose  to  attend  or  participate.  As  always, 
there  were  a  few  who  felt  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  concert  in  an  altered  state. 
We  did  not  see  any  alcohol,  however--until  a  group  of  football  players  pushed 
their  way  through  the  crowd. 

There  were  four  or  five  members  of  the  football  team  who  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  being  obnoxious  and  acting  like  they  owned  the  world.  We  were 
proud  of  our  team  and  went  to  the  games  to  support  them.  We  honored  their 
wins  by  ringing  the  Bell  of  ’48  after  each  win  at  home.  We  were  very  disap- , 
pointed  to  find  that  the  people  wejeheered  for  were  a  bunch  of  obnoxious  jerks. 

We  are  not  attacking  the  whole  football  team.  We  have  known  many  players 
who  are  nice  and  intelligent.  Maybe  it  is  only  a  few  who  act  this  way-but  they 
more  than  make  up  for  the  others.  It  only  takes  a  few  people  to  make  or  break 
a  reputation  for  a  whole  organization. 

A  conference  championship  doesn't  mean  much  when  the  players  that  won  it 
can’t  behave  like  human  beings. 

Tim  Beach 
Student  Senate  President 
Dan  Allen 
Student  Senate  Vice  President 


Farm  crisis  spells  trouble  for  American  farmers 


DR.  GERALD  BROWN  is  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Sciences  at  Northwest. _ 

Our  attention  is  called  daily  by  the  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  to  the  problems  in  agriculture.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  this  problem  if  you  are  not  directly 
involved.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  urban  residents  to 
really  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  farm  crisis.  Will  they  be 
affected  by  empty  grocery  store  shelves?  This  event  is 
most  unlikely  to  occur. 

Is  there  a  farm  crisis7  President  Reagan  just  vetoed  an 
emergency  credit  bill  pushed  through  Congress,  saying  it 
was  a  budget  buster  and  it  was  too  late  anyway  to  help  the 
farmers.  Mr.  David  Stockman  indicates  that  farmers  are 
poor  managers  and  must  be  weeded  out.  Former 
.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  says  the  fanner  is  not 
in  financial  trouble;  in  fact,  most  farmers  are  not  even  in 
debt.  The  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  largest 
farm  organization  that  supposedly  represents  the  farmer, 
says  there  is  no  farm  crisis.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Dole  indicates  that  the  administrative  farm  bill 
would  help  those  with  a  chance  to  succeed,  but  those  inef¬ 
ficient  ones  would  have  to  go.  Harold  Breimeyer,  an 
agricultural  economist,  estimates  half  of  the  farmers  are 
in  jeopardy  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  It  is  quite  confusing 
when  so  many  different  people  have  different  views  of  the 
agriculture  situation. 

Let  us  put  aside  for  the  moment  all  rhetorical 
statements  from  politicians  and  insensitive  and  uninform¬ 
ed  leaders  concerning  the  agriculture  situation.  Let’s  ex¬ 


amine  a  few  facts  which  in  my  opinion  have  contributed 
to  a  farm  crisis. 

The  parity  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  over 
many  years  is  the  cost  relationship  of  agriculture  produc¬ 
tion  compared  to  prices  received.  The  parity  index  in 
1930-1934  is  considered  the  low  point  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States;  they  were  indeed  the  worst  years  in  history. 
Parity  during  1975-1984  was  actually  lower  than  the 
average  for  1930-1934  and  indeed  the  parity  index  from 
1980-1984  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  1930-1934. 
What  we  are  experiencing  now  is  indeed  the  low  point  or 
the  worst  years  in  history  for  the  farmer.  Presently  a 
bushel  of  corn  sells  for  less  that  it  did  in  1940. 1  ask  you  if 
you  would  indeed  like  to  have  wages  paid  in  1940  relative 
to  your  present-day  wage? 

We  must  add  further  to  the  agriculture  woes  in  that  the 
government  has  used  food  as  a  weapon  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  scale.  Three  boycotts  of  exports  have  taken  their 
toll  on  export  consumers.  The  American  farmer  must  ex¬ 
port  some  of  his  production-$30-40  billion  per  year.  If 
you  were  a  foreign  country  buying  an  agriculture  product 
from  this  country  and  three  times  that  supply  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted,  wouldn’t  you  look  elsewhere  for  a  stable  supp¬ 
ly  of  food  for  your  people?  The  government  has  also 
allowed  almost  unlimited  imports  of  boneless  beef  from 
Argentina  and  Australia,  mutton  from  New  Zealand,  and 
pork  from  many  countries.  Canada  is  currently  shipping 
10,000  hogs  a  day  into  the  United  States  to  take  advantage 
of  our  high-priced  dollars.  The  livestock  farmer  has  lost 


money  eleven  out  of  the  last  twelve  years.  All  these  ac¬ 
tions  are  sanctioned  by  our  government  to  keep  consumer 
food  prices  as  low  as  possible. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough  of  an  albatross  around  the 
farmer’s  neck,  this  part  of  the  country  has  suffered  from 
unfavorable  weather  and  low  crop  yields  for  four  of  the 
last  five  years.  __ 

The  basic  underlying  cause  that  has  contributed  to  the 
agriculture  problem  is  the  government  spending  more 
than  it  is  taking  in  and  allowing  the  next  generatioh  to  pay 
for  this  expenditure.  This  budgeting  deficit  has  caused  an 
unrealistically  high-priced  dollar  which  has  denied  the 
American  farmer  a  growing  export  market  throughout  the 
world.  In  many  cases,  a  50  to  75  percent  appreciation  of 
the  dollar  has  made  our  agriculture  exports  priced  very 
highly  and  as  a  result  we  are  not  able  to  sell  our 
agricultural  products.  The  interest  on  the  federal  dollar 
for  just  the  month  of  December  1984  was  $24  billion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  that  have  kept  this  the 
best  fed  nation  in  the  world  are  being  treated  as  if  they 
were  a  detriment  to  society. 

Farm  crisis-yes  or  no?  Examine  the  Daily  Forum  or 
any  rural  newspaper  advertising  farm  foreclosures  and 
you  will  note  that  agriculture  is  in  serious  trouble.  Recent¬ 
ly  36  crosses  placed  on  the  Nodaway  County  Courthouse 
lawn  represented  the  demise  of  36  farms  in  the  Nodaway 
County  area  as  a  stark  reminder  of  the  reality  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  farmers  are  facing  today. 

Farm  crisis-yes,  Yes,  YES!!! 
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“Yes,  most  definitely,  A  lot  of  them  we 
can’t  do  anything  about  (the  .weather, 
high  interest,  low  prices).  Because  even  If 
we  raise  a  crop  we  can’t  get  enough  out' of 
it  to  make  any  money.  A  lot  of  people 
think  we  brought  it  on  ourselves  by  trying 
to  borrow  too  much  money  and  getting 
ourselves  too  far  in  debt.  There’s  no  way 
you  can  farm  without  getting  a  little  bit  in 
debt.  I  don't  care  who  you  are.  There’s  an 
answer  out  there  someplace,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  it  is. 


KEITH  KINNE 
Ag  Education 


“Yes  I  think  there  is  one  because  all  the 
farmers  are  going  in  debt.  They’re  bor¬ 
rowing  too  much  money  and  they  spend 
too  much.  They’re  not  making  enough 
money  to  pay  off  their  loans.  They’re  bor¬ 
rowing  money  to  buy  huge  machines  that 
they  don’t  need  just  to  keep  up  with  their 
neighbors.  The  prices  are  not  high 
enough.  Interest  rates  are  too  high  and 
you  just  don’t  make  enough  being  a 
farmer.” 


“Yes,  probably  the  worst  one  since  the 
Great  Depression.  I  think  what  people 
don’t  realize,  too,  is  that  it’s  going  to  af¬ 
fect  the  whole  economy  in  the  long  run, 
Every  time  a  farmer  goes  out  of  business 
he's  going  to  go  into  town  and  compete 
with  the  people  that  are  already  in  town,  I 
think  mainly  the  problem  is  we’re 
operating  in  a  closed  market.  Everything 
we  buy  they  tell  us  what  to  give  for  it  and 
everything  we  sell  they  tell  us  what  they’ll 
pay  us, 


BRIAN 
THOMPSON 
Ag  Education 


I  think  it’s  been  government  price  sup¬ 
ports  throughout  the  years  and  it’s  out- 
priced  us  on  the  world  market.  And  the 
input  industries  have  raised  their  price  to 
the  limit  of  what  they  could  -get  and 
they’re  not  wanting  to  come  down  on 
their  prices.  And  now  we've  hit  a  time 
when  the  dollar’s  high  and  exports  have* 
gone  down.  That’s  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  The  deficit  keeps  the  Interest’ 
rates  htyh.  I  think  what  wpuld  help  as 
much  as  anything  is  real  understanding  in; 
the  people  in  non-ag  related  fields.” 


< 
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ZEBRA-STRIPE  LONG  shirt  belted  worn  with  dancer  tights  and  PLEATED  CROPPED  PANTS  along  with  a  matching  shoulderless  DOUBLING  SWEATPANTS  UNDERNEATH  sweatshorts  gives 

pumps  are  a  jazzy  way  to  look  during  the  day  or  at  night.  jacket  make  a  sporty  outfit  for  anytime.  anyone  an  athletic. appeal' to  attract  that  Bearkitten. 


13 old,  new  colorful 


BY  ARLETHA  BLAND 

Staff  writer  „  _ 

Big  shirts,  bright  sweaters,  soft 
pastels,  wide  belts  with  studs,  looped, 
bulging  earrings,  long  pearls,  dainty 
lace,  pleats  in  pants  and  sweats  are  the 
spring  fashions  for  1985. 


bright  colors.  The  prints  will  also  be 
popular  this  year.  Zebra  prints  and 
jungle  prints  will  be  teamed  up  with 
popular  fun  accessories. 

“Feminine  material  can  be  teamed 
with  a  masculine  theme  as  in  mixing 
different  textures  along  with  drop  ear¬ 
rings  or  a  nautical  (navy  type)  theme 


change.  Stores  all  over  have  become 
more  fashion  conscious  for  both  men 
and  women. 

“We- have  upgraded  to  a  higher 
clothing  market  with  the  Halston  col¬ 
lection  for  women,  the  Hunt  Club  for 
men  and  women.  Levi’s  and  Adidas 
have  also  been  added  to  our  men’s 


Design  and  Photos  by  Scott  TrunkbUI 


ions 


for  "creative 


you 


For  years  the  American  youth  have 
been  called  radical,  impulsive,  en¬ 
thusiastic  yet  lazy.  Now  the  clothes 
are  just  as  invigorating,  explosive  and 
even  as  laid  back  as  those  young 
adults  who  wear  them. 

In  this  year’s  spring  and  summer  ; 
collections  the  versatility  of  the 
clothes  and  accessories  is  widespread: 

“A  person  can  buy  Five  items  and 
end  up  with  10  outfits  with  a  change 
of  shoes,  jewelry  or  a  belt,”  Nancy 
Mills,  manager  of  Tober’s  Fashions, 
said. 

This  versatility  is  also  good  because 
of  the  contrasting  ideas  that  have  been 
inspired  by  the  changeability  of  the 
clothes.  Masculine  themes  with  pastel 
colors,  oversized  shirts,  wide-legged 
pants  are  all  part  of  a  change  in  theme 
for  1985. 

Joella  Holman,  manager  of 
Maurice’s,  said,  “Spring  and  summer 
for  1985  have  a  lot  of  contrast,  with 
exciting  and  unusual  uses  of  colors, 
popular  pastels  contrasting  with 


with  emblems  on  shirts,  bow  ties  and 
hats.  These  may  not  be  fads  because 
they  are  casual  and  comfortable,”. 
Holman  said. 

Included  in  the  spring  fashions  are 
great  colors  for  men.  “The  sales  on 
woven  shirts  like  the  Hawaiian  prints 
and  neon  print  colors  are  great  for 
young  men  and  college  students.  Also 
the  ‘jam  shorts’  are  popular.  Thigh- 
length  shorts  with  safari  style  hats 
have  been  quite  popular  here,”  Mike 
Herring,  Livington’s  Clothing 
manager,  said. 

< ‘These  colors  for  men  are  reflec¬ 
tions  of  spring  and  I  like  that.  The 
baggy  look  on  women  isn’t  too  hot 
but  the  oversized  sports  coats  are  real¬ 
ly  nice.  The  lace  and  sheer  pastels  lool% 
great  and  make  the  women  look  more 
feminine,”  Bryan  Love,  a  student, 
said. 

For  those  stores  that  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  family  store, 
one  that  you  don't  think  to  run  to  for 
the  lastest  fashions,  there’s  been  a 


line-up,”  said  Larry  Hooppaw, 
manager  of  J.C.  Penney’s. 

“Seeing  all  the  exciting  colors, 
stripes  and  prints  just  excites  you. 
Guys  are  able  to  be  more  creative 
without  losing  their  masculinity  and 
we  are  able  to  dress  any  way  we  please 
without  any  holding  back.  I  think 
women  and  men  ought  to  take  total 
advantage  of  the  ability  to  dress  free¬ 
ly,  stylish  and  for  whatever  mood  we 
want.  No  more,  ‘no  white  in  winter’ 
or  ‘no  green  in  summer.’  You  can  use 
any  color  anytime,  ”  Robin  Rhodes,  a 
student,  said. 

It’s  time  to  let  loose,  brighten  your 
wardrobe  and  get  into  the  spring 
fashions  for  1985.  The  new  spring 
fashion  isUefinitely  spicy  with  an  add¬ 
ed  variety  that  lets  anyone  be  the  type 
of  dresser  that  suits  them  best  or  their 
mood  and  setting.  So  whatever  you’ve 
always  wanted  to  wear,  like  those 
plaid  shorts  with  your  striped  tie  and 
neon  colored  sweater,  your  chance  has 
come  with  this  year’s  colorful  spring ' 
line. 


LEFT;  BARE-LEGGED  weadng  plaid  shorts 
and  a  sporty  two-tone  polo-style  shirt  are  cool 
ways  to  enjoy  the  sun-filled  days.  ABOYE: 
Casual  clothing  like  printed  shorts  for  men  and 
topsiders .  are  often  seen  on  campus  when 
"hanging  out”  or  shopping. 
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on  or  off  campus 

Students  supply  the  workfqrce 


BY  TERESA  SCHUELKE 
Editor-in-chief 

Approximately  689  of  them  do  it 
on-campus.  There  is  no  formal  count 
on  how  many  do  it  off-campus. 
Students  who  work,  that  is. 

Ellen  Mothershead,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  financial  aid,  said  411  students 
have  work-study.  Another  .278  are  on 
regular  payroll.  That  figure  was  taken 
last  November.  These  numbers  don’t 
include  students  who  work  at  ARA 
food  service  which  is  seperate  from 
the  university. 

Jim  Winn,  director  of  the  dining 
service,  said  that  ARA  employs  about 
150  students.  This  makes  ARA  the 
largest  single  on-campus  employer. 

Students  take  to  the  work  force  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Some  need  the 
money  for  rent,  tuition  or  payments. 

“I  needed  the  money  for  rent  and 
apartment  expenses,”  Diane  Cooper 
said. 

Tom  Cirks  said  he  works  to  help 
finance  his  education. 

Whatever  the  reason,  students  find 
some  advatages  to  a  regular  paycheck. 

“I  started  working  to  build  up  my 
savings  account,”  Brenda  McGinness 
said.  “I  like  being  on  my  own.” 

“It  teaches  you  how  to  budget  your 
time,”  Cooper  said.  “Since*  I  go  to, 
work,  I  don’t  get  near  as  much  free 
time.” 

Time  management  is  a  big  concern 
to  working  students.  Managing  time 
especially  working  and  studying  could 
mean  a  lot  of  late  nights  and  early 
mornings. 


“It  (time)  manages  its  self.  Time 
goes  by  and  there’s  nothing  I  can  do. 
You  do  what  you  can  get  done,” 
Carol  Esser  said.  Esser  studies  on 
campus  while  waiting  to  go  to  class  or 
work. 

But  for  all  the  advantages,  some 
disadvantages  creep  in.  The  main  set¬ 
back  is  the  lack  of  free  time. 

“You  don’t  always  have  free  time,” 
Rodney  McDonald  said.  “You  can’t 
go  out  and  party  when  your  time 
might  have  to  be  spent  on  studying. 
You  can’t  go  home  on  weekends  when 
you  want  to.' 

The  working  situation  might  be  dif¬ 
ferent  depending  on  whether  you 
work  on-campus  or  off-campus. 
Students  feel  on-campus  jobs  are 
more  flexible. 

Esser  who  works  for  ARA  said  that 
the  work  schedule  is  easy  to  fit  his 
class  schedule  around. 

“Off-campus  work  is  not  near  as 
flexible,”  Cooper  said.  Cooper  work¬ 
ed  as  Tober’s  Fashions  and  also  the 
campus  intermural  office  on  work- 
study.  “In  work-study  they  don’t  care 
as  long  as  you  put  your  hours  in.” 

A  more  important  fact  than  the 
jobs  is  the  employers.  Besides  the 
university,  many  Maryville  businesses 
hire  college  students. 

University  students  make  up  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Hy-Vee’s  total  workforce. 
Supervisor  Jeff  Abbott  said  there’s  an 
advantage  to  hiring  university 
students.  “They’re  older  and  know 
more  about  the  business  philosophy,” 
Abbott  said.  Abbott  said  college 


students  are  more  available  since  they 
don’t  have  classes  all  day. 

Local  businesses  said  they  don’t 
have  a  problem  getting  students  to 
work  doing  break.  Many  students 
who  work  are  from  the  area. 

“We  hire  a  lot  from  the  area,” 
Steve  Durbin,  assistant  manager  at 
K-Mart,  said.  “We  tell  them  they’re 
expected  to  be  here.” 

Karla  May,  general  manager  at 
Yesterday’s,  said  employees  get  so¬ 
meone  to  cover  their  own  shift. 

“They  want  a  job  and  will  work,” 
Rich  Wilmes,  Easter’s  assistant 
manager,  said.  “There’s  no  problems 
if  they  let  us  know  in  advance.” 
Wilmes  said  the  hours  can  be  schedul¬ 
ed  around  activities. 

If  a  students  works  for  the  universi¬ 
ty,  he  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
breaks.  “When  the  university  gets  a 
vacation,  I  get  a  vacation,”  Esser 
said. 

Even  if  it  means  giving  up  free  time 
and  a  hectic  social  life,  students  are 
choosing  the  steady  paycheck  whether 
its  on  or  off  campus. 


Photo  by  Dennis  Nowatzkc 

ARA  FOOD  SERVICE  is  the  largest  on-campus  employer.  Around  150  students  work  there.  The 
average  worker  can  expect  to  make  $1,875  for  the  year.  However,  many  other  students  work  on 
campus  either  on  the  regular  payroll  or  work-study.  There  are  still  other  students  who  work  in 
Maryville  or  the  surrounding  area.  Students  will  use  their  paycheck  for  tuition,  apartment  expenses 
and  spending  money. 


Geisert  takes  Oriental  research  to  Harvard 


BY  ARLETHA  BLAND 

Staff  writer _ _ 

Many  academic  advisers,  faculty 
and  staff  members  offer  specialties 
that  add  to  their  records  and  top 
quality  backgrounds.  One  of  those 
faculty  members  who  is  so  credited  is 
Dr.  Brad  Geisert,  assistant  professor 


Major  mishaps  reduced  by  first  aid 


BY  KATHY  GATES 
Staff  writer 

With  spring  come  good  times  and 
unfortunately  carelessness.  Many 
minor  accidents  can  be  treated  with 
success  if  one  knows  the  right  first  aid 
treatments.  First  aid  is  vital  because  it 
often  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  prevent  further  injury 
and  best  of  all  relieve  pain. 

First  Aid  teacher  Pam  Medford 
said,  “First  aid  should  be  used  by  a 
trained  person  who  has  had  first  aid 
training.  If  a  person  doesn’t  know 
how  to  treat  an  accident  victim,  he  or 
she  should  get  help  because  they  can 
cause  the  injuries  to  become  worse.” 

Some  treatments  of  first  aid  that 
everyone  should  know  include: 

•Controlling  bleeding  of  wounds. 
The  main  objective  is  to  stop  the 
bleeding  by  applying  direct  pressure, 


and  to  add  a  bandage.  If  blood  soaks 
through  the  bandage,  elevate  the  t 
wounded  limb  above  the  heart,  if 
there  is  no  bone  fracture.  Make  sure 
to  wash  the  cut  with  soap  and  water, 
and  rinse  by  flushing  with  clean  water. 
If  cut  or  wound  begins  to  swell  or 
become  tender  it  may  be  infected.  The 
person  may  then  need  to  see  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

•Helping  choking  victims.  One  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  must  first  recognize 
the  signs.  A  victim  may  suddenly 
become  quiet  and  a  look  of  surprise 
may  register  on  his  face.  The  throat 
may  be  cleared  by  striking  him  several 
times  in  rapid  succession  between  the 
shoulder  blades  with  the  heel  of  one’s 
hand.  Second,  if  the  throat  remains 
blocked,  one  may  use  the  Heimlich 
maneuver.  With  victim  standing  or 
sitting,  one  can  wrap  his  arms  around 
the  victim’s  waist  from  behind.  By 


making  a  fist  with  one  hand  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  thumb  side  against  the  abdomen 
between  the  navel  and  rib  cage,  one 
may  clear  the  throat  with  a  quick  up¬ 
ward  thrust. 

•Aiding  fracture  and  joint  injury 
victims.  Try  not  to  move  the  victim, 
but  if  you  must,  move  him  as  little  and 
gently  as  possible.  Stop  the  bleeding 
with  a  clean  dressing,  but  do  not  wash 
or  probe  the  wound.  Place  limb  in  a 
normal  and  comfortable  position 
without  manipulating  broken  bone. 
Make  a  splint  to  support  and  protect 
wounded  area  with  a  rigid  material. 
The  splint  should  be  long  enough  and 
fastened  firmly  with  wide  strips,  but 
loosely  enough  to  avoid  swelling. 

Medford  said  that  first  aid  mainly  is 
using  common  sense,  but  in  any  given 
emergency  situation  we  sometimes 
may  forget  the  procedures. 
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JEWELRY 


of  humanities  and  history. 

Geisert  graduated  from 
Bridgewater  College  in  Virginia  and 
went  to  graduate  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  During  Geisert’s 
graduate  study  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  a  year  in  Taiwan  doing 
research  for  his  doctoral  dissertation 
and  some  language  study.  “I’d  love  to 
go  back,  also  to  mainland  China,” 
Geisert  said. 

Geisert  has  also  been  asked  to  go  to 
Harvard  this  summer  and  teach  a 
course  in  “The  Rise  of  Modern 
China,”  a  graduate  level  course. 

“The  Harvard  connection  started  in 
July  1983  to  August  1984  when  I  did  a 
Post  Doctoral  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
and  was  paid  to  do  research  at  the  Fair 
Bank  Center  for  East  Asian  Research. 
This  consisted  of  revising  a 
manuscript  for  publication!  That 
publication  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Harvard  East  Asian  Monograph 
Series,”  Geisert  said.  This  research 
was  on  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party 
during  the  1920s  and  ’30s.  A  revision 
on  his  dissertation  is  in  the  works  but 


hasn’t  been  completed  yet  and, 
Geisert  said,  that’s  one  reason  why  he 
wants  to  go  back  this  summer. 

Some  people  would  ask  why  Geisert 
is  so  interested  in  the  East  Asian  ways 
and  people.  “Asia  is  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  and  productivity  every  year. 
For  example,  Japan  is  now  our  second 
largest  trading  partner.  With  increas¬ 
ing  economic  power,  more  political 
power  is  the  result.  East  Asian  clout  is 
something  the  United  States  will  have 
to  reckon  with,”  Geisert  said. 

The  fall  of  1985  will  academically 
allow  other  students  to  broaden  their 
horizons  to  learn  about  and  unders¬ 
tand  East  Asia.  Two  courses  have 
been  added  that  are  going  to  be  taught 
by  Geisert.  Included  in  the  general 
education  requirements  under 
humanities  will  be  “The  Eastern 
World,”  which  will  be  a  second  block 
course.  The  second  course  offered 
will  be  a  Foreign  Language  Study  in 
Chinese,  a  semester  course. 

“The  course  on  the  Eastern  World- 
that’s  been  included  in  the  general  re- 


Entire  Stock 


quirements  package  provides  a  sampl¬ 
ing  of  Eastern  history  and  culture.  In 
order  to  understand  our  own  culture 
and  values,  it  is  important  to  compare 
them  to  those  of  other  people.  This 
course  should  provide  a  basis  for  com¬ 
parison,”  Geisert  said. 

“College  is  the  last  chance  to  open 
up  to  the  world,  and  we  hope  people 
will  take  advantage  of  it,”  Geisert 
said.  One  way  students  can  start  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  is  by  preparing  to  tour 
China.  Geisert  is  now  trying  to  set  up 
a  tour  of  China  for  the  summer  of 
1986,  which  students  may  get  credit 
for. 

With  a  dissertation  to  complete  and 
courses  to  prepare  for  both  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Harvard  and  the  newly 
scheduled  fall  courses,  Geisert  has  a 
busy  schedule  to  keep  organized. 

“A  good  thing  to  add  is  the  new 
courses  because  that  way  we  can  be 
more  versatile  in  our  general  re¬ 
quirements  and  learn  something  new 
and  interesting  at  the  same  time,”  said 
Janet  McGuatha. 
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Opening  of  students  one-act  plays  to  start  soon 


BY  NANCY  MEYER 

StafJLwrlter_. _ _ 

Laughter,  tears,  intensity:  they’ll  all 
be  found  at  the  Mary  Linn  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center  this  weekend. 

The  One  Act  Plays  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  8  p.m.  March  29  and  30,  and  2 
p.m.  March  31. 

The  first  play,  “Curse  You  Jack 
Dalton,”  is  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama  written  by  William  Braun. 
Trish  McCue  is  the  student  director. 

“Curse  You  Jack  Dalton”  contains 
all  the  characters  a  melodrama  should 
have:  the  hero  or  heroine,  the  villain, 


and  many  others.  The  play  is  about  a 
wealthy  young  man,  Jack  Dalton, 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  maid.  Jack’s 
mother  disapproves,  of  course.  An 
evil  woman  wants  Jack  for  his  money 
but  an  evil  man  also  wants  the 
family’s  fortune,  so  he  tries  to  marry 
Jack’s  sister,  Eloisc.  The  play  is 
basically  a  process  of  untangling  the 
plot  toward  a  happy  ending. 

The  second  play,  ‘‘The 
Chastening,”  is  more  serious  and 
emotional.  Written  by  Richard 
Weaver  and  directed  by  Linda  Jones, 
it  involves  a  man,  his  son,  and  his 


father.  Relationships  between  the  man 
and  his  father  and  the  man  and  his  son 
arc  depicted,  and  the  scenes  all  take 
place  supposedly  in  the  man's  head. 

The  third  show,  “The  Messiah,”  is 
written  and  directed  by  Ted  Thomas. 

This  play  has  a  tragic  overtone  and  is 
about  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in 
modern  times.  It  questions  whether 
mankind  is  ready  to  accept  Christ  or  if 
mankind  will  reject  Him  as  they  did 
the  first  time. 

The  final  show  is  “The  Indian 
Wants  the  Bronx”  by  Israel  Horovitz. 


,  Photo  by  Trevor  Cape 

TWO  STUDENTS  DEMONSTRATE  a  dramatic  presented  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  on  Fri., 
scene  in  one  of  the  four  one-act  plays  which  will  be  Sat.  and  Sun. 
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Russ  Williams  will  direct  it.  The  play 
is  set  on  a  New  York  street  corner 
where  a  man  from  India  is  waiting  for 
a  bus  late  at  night  in  an  undesirable 
neighborhood.  Two  teen-aged  boys 
come  and  begin  to  taunt  the  man.  The 
play  centers  on  the  two  boys  joking 
around  with  the  man  at  first,  then 
becoming  quite  vicious  toward  him. 


This  intent  play  focuses 

primarily  on  the  pointless  brutality  of 
these  two  boys  toward  the  Indian. 

These  are  all  students  directing  for 
the  first  time  in  a  pressure  situations. 
They’ve  all  acted  before  and  worked 
in  various  other  areas  of  the  theatre, 
but  never  actually  directed  before. 


focuses  Tickets  are  now  available  at  the 
utality  of  Performing  Arts  Center  Box  Office 
adian.  1*4  P,m‘  or  the  Union  information 
booth  11  a.m.-l  p.m.  They  are  also 
cting  for  available  at  the  door.  Tickets  are 
tuations.  $3.00  for  general  admission,  $2.00  for 
i  worked  students  and  groups,  and  $1.00  with  a 
:  theatre,  Northwest  I.D.  For  more  information 
I  before,  call  562-1320  or  1321. 
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THREE  MEMBERS  OF  the  One-Act  play  take  out  a  moment  for  laughter  while  rehearsing 
scenes. 

Thomas  put  his  dreams  in  play 


BY  ARLETHA  BLAND 
Staff  writer _ 

“When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  saw 
my  first  live  theatre  performance  and 
ever  since  then  I’ve  had  a  little  flame 
that  lights  up  and  says  ‘you’re  going 
to  be  a  theatre  person’  and  I  now  feel 
really  happy.  I  must  be  a  theatre  per¬ 
son,”  said  Ted  Thomas,  student  and 
author  of  “Messiah,”  a  one  act  play 
.  to  be  performed  at  the  Mary  Linn  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  in  late  March.  Of 
course,  it’s  natural  for  a  theatre  per¬ 
son  to  be  able  to  write  plays  and  have 
them  performed.  But  what’s  not  too 
ordinary  is  for  it  to  be  written  and 
directed  by  a  20-year-old  college  stu¬ 
dent. 

Thomas  is  the  first  in  his  family  to 
go  into  theatre.  Most  of  his  family  did 
as  their  ancestors  from  England  and 
Whales:  they  are  traditionals,  in- 
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eluding  Thomas’  brother  and  sister. 
“My  brother  is  in  the  Air  Force  and 
my  sister  is  an  M.T.  (medical  techni¬ 
cian).  Both  are  married  with  children. 

I  was  the  strange  child.  And  although 
my  parents  don’t  understand  me  they 
give  me  their  support  100  percent,” 
Thomas  said. 

"Messiah”  is  basically  a  statement 
about  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil, 
and  it  sort  of  makes  a  statement  about 
mankind  in  general.  It’s  about  greed 
and  redemption.  I  study  religions 
basically,  and  think  about  the  things 
I’d  studied  and  what  Christianity  has 
to  say.  I  saw  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  basic  concept  behind  it  and  make  a 
good  story  that  also  will  make  people 
think,”  Thomas  said. 

While  making  others  think  Thomas 
keeps  busy  thinking  and  writing. 
Thomas  has  written  a  total  of  seven 
plays,  three  before  “Messiah”  and 
three  since.  “No  two  plays  are  alike.  I 
try  to  make  a  statement  in  all  of  them, 
some  plain  open  statements  and  some 
of  them  you  have  to  look  deeper  for,” 
Thomas  said.  One  concept  that  floats 
throughout  all  of  his  plays  is,  "love 
every  one  like  a  brother.”  By  doing 
that,  you  can  find  it  in  you  to  forgive  ’ 
a  great  deal  of  things  people  don’t  1 
generally  want  to  forgive,”  Thomas 
said.  1 

Besides  writing  plays  Thomas 
studies  different  religions.  “My 
grandfather  was  an  Arkansas  preacher 
but  he  died  before  I  got  a  chance  to 
know  him.  In  a  way  I  am  finding  out 
what  kind  of  person  he  could  have 
been,”  Thomas  said.  “I  would  like  to 
sell  this  play  to  a  publisfiing  firm  and 
use  the  money  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  my  other  plays.  To  take  one  of 


my  plays  from  beginning  to  end  is 
what  I  hope  to  do.  One  play,  “The 
Christmas  Party:  A  Play  For  All 
Seasons,”  I  would  like  to  design, 
direct  and  star  in.  It  all  doesn’t  seem 
as  worth  it  if  there’s  no  challenge.  I’d 
probably  be  disappointed  if 
everything  fell  into  place, ’’said 
Thomas. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  is  involved  in- 
Thomas’  life.  He  is  directing  his  play, 
earning  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  theatre 
and  writing  more  plays.  Most  students 
find  it  difficult  going  to  college,  but- 
Thomas  said,  “You  have  to  buckle 
down  and  work  hard  at  it.  The  people 
that  are  backing  you  have  to  have 
faith  in  you.” 

As  far  as  future  goals,  he  has  many: 
to  continue  writing,  directing  and  ac¬ 
ting  and  to  marry  and  have  children. 
To  many  Thomas  has  started  a  path 
of  accomplishments  and  already  has  a 
lot  of’  success  for  a  young  adult. 
Thomas  doesn’t  seem  to  think  he’s  ac¬ 
complished  half  of  what  others  ac¬ 
complished  even  earlier  than  he. 

“In  comparison  to  Alexander  The 
Great  who  ruled  the  world  at  18,  I 

have  more  td  do,”  Thomas  said. 

; ,  /<  • 

“I  would  like  td,  thank  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  haye  helped  me  in  this,  hop¬ 
ing  that  somewhere,  somehow  I  won’t 
miss  thanking  you  personally,” 
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Entertainment 


round  the  town  Billy  Ocean  experiences  amazing  success 


ACTIVITIES 

March 


28 

29 


30 
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1  CAPS  CAMPUS  MOVIE  will  be  “Star  Man,’’  Horace  Mann 
I  Auditorium,  7:30  p.m.  now  through  Sunday. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MATH  OLYMPIAD  will  be  held  on  campus. 

^  THEATER  DEPARTMENT  presents  “One-Act  Plays”  Mary  Linn 
Performing  Arts  Center,  8  p.m. 

QUIPP  INSTALLMENT  DUE  in  cashiering  office  by  3  p.m. 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY  DANCE  MARATHON  sponsored  by 
Alpha  Kappa  Lambda.  Everyone  welcome  to  drop  by  and  cheer  the 
dancers  on.  Call  582-8693  or  562-9986  for  more  information. 

THEATER  DEPARTMENT  presents  “One-Act  Plays”  Mary  Linn 
Performing  Arts  Center,  8  p.m. 

THEATER  DEPARTMENT  presents  “One-Act  Plays”  Mary  Linn 
Performing  Arts  Center,  2  p.m. 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE  will  be  held  8:30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  in  the  J.  W.  Jones  Union.  Guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Wallace 
Culver. 

CHEERLEADING  WORKOUT  SESSION  for  all  interested  persons 
in  trying  out  for  cheerleading.  Positions  are  open  for  football  and 
basketball  season.  Session  will  be  held  from  10-12  a.m.  and  1-4  p.m. 
Tryouts  will  be  April  13  and  14. 


COURTESY  CASH  BOX _ 

Billy  Ocean  is  one  of  pop’s  premiere 
entertainers  who  has  had  amazing  suc¬ 
cess  on  both  the  Pop  and  Black  Con¬ 
temporary  charts.  After  experiencing 
Ocean’s  dyanamic  live  performance, 
it’s  easy  to  see  the  reason  behind  his 
success  and  his  recent  Grammy  for 
Best  Rhythm  and  Blues  Vocal  Perfor¬ 
mance. 

Mixing  soul  vocal  stylings  with  solid 
dance  grooves  and  calypso  rhythms, 
Ocean  had  the  right  energy  to  ignite 
the  sold-out  audience.  The  crack  band 


which  backed  Ocean  was  nearly  as 
versatile  as  Ocean  himself,  and  the 
charisma  of  this  ensemble  made  the 
audience  feel  right  at  home.  At  one 
point,  Ocean,  who  grew  up  in 
England  by  way  of  Trinidad  comm- 
mented,  “When  we  hear  music  like 
this  back  home,  we  just  dance  to  the 
rhythm.” 

Performing  such  cuts  from  his 
‘Suddenly’  LP  as  ‘Syncopation’  and 
‘Mystery  Lady,’  Ocean  acknowledged  . 
the  blending  of  his  native  Trinidadian 
calypso  rhythms  and  the  British  soul 
which  he  grew  up  on.  After  displaying 


POET  Robert  Wallace  will  do  poetry  reading  8  p.m.  in  the  Union 
ballroom.  Cost  is  $2  for  faculty,  $1  for  non-Northwest  students,  and 
free  to  Northwest  students  with  student  ID. 


COMMUNITY  BLOODMOBILE  will  be  in  the  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in 
.  the  Union  ballroom. 

EXECUTIVE-IN-RESIDENCE  DAY  will  be  conducted  by  the 
School  of  Business  and  Government. 

2  AN  EVENING  OF  MUSICAL  THEATRE  will  be  presented  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Charles  Johnson  Theater. 

8  PERRIN  HALL  COUNCIL  will  be  sponsoring  “The  Roommate 
Game”  Cost  is  $3  per  couple.  There  will  be  $400  in  prizes.  For  more 
information,  contact  Perrin  Hall. 

If  you  wish  to  have  Information  placed  in  ‘Around  the  Town’  please  contact  a 
News  editor  at  562-1224  any  time  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  All  information  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  Monday,  4  p.m.  to  insure  publication  in  that  week’s 
edition. 


BILLY  OCEAN 


Stroller 
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Spring  fever  brings  sunshine,  fun,  sneezing 


Spring  has  finally  found  it’s  way  to 
Northwest.  Some  are  replacing  their 
winter  coats  and  gloves  for  shorts  and 
frisbees.  Others  are  replacing  their 
books  and  studying  for  late-night  par¬ 
ties  out  on  the  roof.  Spring  fever  has 
hit.  For  your  Stroller  it  hit  in  the  form 
of  a  running  nose  and  sneezing. 

Definition  of  a  sneeze:  to  exhale, 
breath  from  the  nose  and  mouth  in  a 
sudden,  involuntary,  explosive  action, 
as  a  result  of  an  irritation  of  the  nasal 
mucus  membrane.  Was  Webster  try¬ 
ing  to  be  funny  or  what? 

Waking  ,up  with  a  pounding 
headache,  your  Man  was  moving 
towards  the  closet  when  a  raped  se¬ 
quence  of  sneezes  sent  his  head  and 
body  into  spasms.  Falling  back  into 
bed,  he  decided  to  take  it  easy  to 
prepare  for  a  big  party  this  weekend. 
Glancing  over  to  his  roomie’s  books, 
your  Sneezie  Stroller  happened  to' 


notice  a  book  on  cures  and  remedies 
for  the  common  cold. 

Looking  it  over,  he  noticed  such 
things  as  stand  on  your  head,  press 
your  upper  lip,  put  a  clothes  pin  on 
your  nose,  recite  the  alphabet 
backwards,  smell  garlic  or 
horseradish,  rub  your  face  with  lard 
or  put  yourself  on  ice.  Your  constant¬ 
ly  sneezing  Stroller  decided  anything 
was  worth  a  try  and  gave  it  his  best. 

With  little  success  your  Stroller 
noticed  the  heading  of  the  next  page, 
“What  causes  a  sneeze?”  With 
nothing  better  to  do  he  decided  to 
become  an  expert  on  sneezing  and 
began  reading.  “Irritation  of  the  nasal 
membranes  triggers  the  brain,  via  a 
nerve,  to  produce  the  chain  of 
neuromuscular  events  that  make  up  a 
sneeze.” 

In  otherwords,  the  nose  becomes  ir¬ 
ritated,  tells  the  brain  it  is  irritated  and 


Spencer/  by  kevin  fullerton 


1  CAN’T  BELIEVE 
THAT  I  SPENT 
CLOSE  TO  300 
BUCKS  IN  NEW 
YORK  IN  ONLY 
FIVE  DAYS. 


THREE  THE  PRICES  HOW  DID  YOU 

HUNDRED  WERE  SO  ADJUST  TO  THE 

BUCKS?!  INCREDIBLY  OUTRAGEOUS 

HOW?  HIGH.  T-SHIRTS  PRICES? 

I  ALONE  STARTED  . 

/  AT  30  BUCKS.  .  / 


asks  for  a  remedy.  The  brain  tells  the 
•nose  to  produce  a  clear  fluid.  The 
nose  then  asks  for  a  type  of  relief.  The 
brain  replies  by  making  the  lungs  in¬ 
hale,  exhale  arid  then  blows 
everything  through,  the  nose  and 
mouth  all  over  your  hand,  across  the 
room  and  on  your  sleeve  when  you  try 
to^cover  up. 

Furthering  his  investigation  of 
sneezing,  your  Man  read  a  study 
prepared  by  a  couple  of  people  at 
M.I.T.  entitled  “Sneezology:  or 
Assault  with  a  deadly  blow.”  They 
concluded  that  when  someone 
sneezes,  they  send  out  several  thou¬ 
sand  moisture  particles.  Using  a 
strobelight  to  visibly  slow  the  motion 
of  the  particles,  they  recorded  the 
sneeze  particles  flying  at  ,103.6  m.p.h. 
and  landing  up  to  12  feet  away.  Some 
of  the  particles  land  immediatley, 
some  float  around  for  a  while. 


I  PRACTICED  HOW  CAN  YOU 
FOR  NEW  YORK  PRACTICE  FOR 
PRICES  AHEAD  NEW  YORK 
OF  TIME  HERE  PRICES  IN 
IN  MARYVILLE,  MARYVILLE? 


SIMPLE.  SHOP 
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BOOKSTORE. 


TALK,  ABOUT 
BEING  WELL 
PREPARED. 


some  of  these  uptempo  cutsj  the 
mood  turned  mellow  and  Ocean’s 
vocals  were  given  room  to  open  up  on 
his  moving  cover  of  the  Beatles’ 
classic  ballad  ‘The  Long  and  Winding 
Road’  and  his  own  ‘Suddenly.’ 

And  even  though  this  album  has 
given  the  vocalist  popular  recongnl- 
tion,  Ocean  didn’t  hesitate  to  reach 
back  to  the  tunes  which  initially  broke 
him  to  radio  and  retail  such  as  ‘One 
Of  The  Nights.’ 

But,  of  course,  many  in  the  crowd 
had  waited  all  night  to  hear  Ocean’s 
biggest  hit,  ‘Caribbean  Queen.’  The 
formidable  melodic  hook  which 
makes  up  the  heart  of  the  tune  swept 
the  audience  away  leaving  all  in  atten¬ 
dance  satisfied  and  wanting  more. 

In  video  news:  If  you’ve  been  wat¬ 
ching  VH-1  lately  you’re  familiar  with 
its  first  contest:  VH-1  Lush  Life  With 
Linda  Ronstadt.  Grand  prize  is  a  first- 
class,  round-trip  airline  ticket  to  New 
York,  NY,  hotel  accomodations  for 
two  nights/three  days,  limousine  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  whole  stay,  orchestra  seats 
to  a  Broadway  show  and  a  private  din¬ 
ner  with  Linda  Ronstadt!  And,  $1 ,000 
in  spending  cash  per  day,  a  full-length 
fur  coat  and  a  1986  Lincoln  Continen¬ 
tal. 

Vestron  Music  Video  has  licensed  a 
compilation  of  not  exactly  PG-rated 
music  videos  from  Picture  Music  In¬ 
ternational.  It’s  called  Red  Hot  Rock, 
and  includes  uncensored  clips  from 
Duran  Duran,  Queen',  Dwight 
Twilley,  O’Bryan  and  the  Tubes.  The 
videos  have  never  been  aired.  Can  you 
guess  why? 

Release  beat:  MCA  Home  Video  is 
releasing  ‘Dune’  in  May.  ‘Dune’  runs 
two  hours  and  17  minutes  and  retails 
for  $79.95.  Featured  in  the  movie  is 
Sting  of  Police  fame,  Linda  Hunt, 
Kyle  MacLachlan,  Francesca  Annis, 
Jose  Ferrer,  Max  Von  Sydow  and 
Sean  Young.  Media  Home  Entertain¬ 
ment  has  a  ghastly  release  for  March: 
‘Sleepaway  Camp.’  This  murder  yarn 
runs  88-minutes  with  a  list  price  of 
$69.95. 


Albert’s  Medley:  Deep  Purple  and 
members  of  their  road  crew  trounced 
Cleveland  radio  station  WMMS  Buz¬ 
zards  in  an  action-packcd  soccer 
match  played  for  charity.  The  final 
score  was  9-5,  with  Purple  lead 
guitarist  Ritchie  Blackmore  leading 
his  team  in  scoring.  Roger  Glover,  ac¬ 
ting  as  team  captain,  Ian  Gillan,  and 
Ian  Paice  also  lent  participation. 

The  match,  which  took  place  at  the 
practice  center  for  the  Cleveland 
Force  indoor  soccer  team,  was  played 
before  a  capacity  crowd  of  500,  rais¬ 
ing  $1,000  for  the  T.J.  Martell  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Cancer  and  Leukemia 
Research.  WMMS  radio  personality 
Kid  Leo,  the  Buzzards  team  captain, 
is  the  national  radio  chairman  for  the 
T.J.  Martell  Foundation. 

With  the  recent  MCA  release  of 
Tom  Petty  and  the  Heartbreakers  first 
new  single  in  nearly  three  years,  a  '70s 
rocker  makes  his  entrance  into  the 
’80s  with  a  new  sound.  Petty’s  hand, 
injured  in  the  now  famous  “wall  pun¬ 
ching”  incident,  is  said  to  be  healed 
enough  for  a  possible  Summer  tour. 

■  Highlights  of  the  album  include 
three  Petty/David  Stewart 
(Eurythmics)  compositions,  including 
the  first  single  ‘Don’t  Come  Around 
Here  No  More’  as  well  as  one  tune, 
‘The  Best  of  Everything.’  This  cut  in¬ 
cludes  Robbie  Robertson  co¬ 
producing  with  Petty  and  Jimmy 
Iovine  and  other  band  members  Garth 
Hudson  and  Richard  Manuel  con¬ 
tributing  instrumentation. 

Wham!  has  become  the  first 
Western  Pop/Rock  act  to  be  invited 
to  perform  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China.  The  band  will  play  its  first  date 
on  April  7,  at  the  15,000-seat  People’s 
Gymnasium  in  Peking.  According  to 
the  group’s  co-manager,  Jazz  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  band  will  play  an  additional 
Chinese  date  in  Guangzhou,  in  the 
province  of  Canton  on  April  10.  Sum¬ 
mers  told  Cash  Box  that  tickets  for 
both  shows  went  on  sale  March  1 1  and 
were  sold  “in  the  normal  way”  to  the 
general  public. 


.  In  other  words, .  anyone  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  cross  the  vacinity  of  a  sneeze  is 
more  than  likely  going  to  catch  the 
flu.  Some  reseachers  say,  that  is  how 
the  flu  epidemic  of  1918  and  Black 
Death  of  the  middle  ages  got  started. 
Your  Stroller  found  that  hard  to 
believe,  because  Jimmy  Durante 
wasn’t  even  around  then.  “Ahhhhh- 
Choo”. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  word 
sneeze  was  given  in  different 
languages.  Some  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions  sound  like  a  sneeze  itself.  In 
Japanese  it  is  kushami;  Hebrew, 
itush;  Polish,  kichniecie  and  in  Czech 
it  is  kychnuti. 

No  matter  what  language  it’s  in,  it 
has  the  same  effect.  Your  Stroller  was 
suddenly  sent  into  a  sneezing  fit  that 
resembled  a  sort  of  seizure.  Your  Man 
decided  to  call  it  a  night  and  sleep. 
Besides,  whoever  heard  anyone  sneez¬ 
ing  while  they  sleep.? 


TOM  PETTY 
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HARTBUSTERS 

Cash  box’s  top  five  pop  singles  for  the  week  are: 
Material  Girl-Madonna 
One  More  Night-Phil  Collins 
I  Can’t  Fight  This  Feeling-REO  Speedwagon 
The  Heat  Is  On»Glenn  Frey 
Lovergirl-Teena  Marie 
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Crossword  puzzle 
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ACROSS 

1  Weakens 
5  Snakes 
8  Shoemaker's 
tool 

12  Employ 

13  Leak  through 

14  Greek  letter 

15  Worship 
17  Attains 
19  Repast 

21  Period  of  lasting 

22  Twirled 

24  Attached  to 

25  Evil 

26  Moccasin 

27  Cooked  slowly  , 
29  Concerning 

31  Skill 

32  Hebrew  letter 

33  Latin 
conjunction 


34  Hog 

35  Symbol  for 
tellurium 

36  Dippers 

38  Tattered  cloth 

39  Triumph  over 

40  Hypothetical 
force 

41  Hurl 

42  Capuchin 
monkeys 

44  Classify 
46  Make  suitable 
48  Vegetable:  pi. 

51  Lamprey 

52  Mountain  lake 

54  Reverberation 

55  Youngster 

56  Otherwise 

57  Walk 

DOWN 
1  The  urlal 


2  Succor 
/3  End  result 

4  European  finch 

5  For  Instance 

6  Calm 

7  Equal 

8  Health  resort 

9  Pained 

10  At  what  time? 

1 1  Roster 
16  Printer's 

measure 
18  Clothed 
20  Famed 

22  Quarrel 

23  Peel 
25  Wagers 

27  Bridge 

28  Unwanted 
plants 

29  Inlets 

30  Urges  on 
34  Guard 


36  Speech 
impediment 

37  Those  defeated 
39  Handle 

41  Woody  plants 

42  Barracuda 

43  Region 

44  Sea  In  Asia 

45  River  in  Siberia 
47  Oevoured 

49  Article 

50  Soak  up 

53  Compass  point 


Last  week’s 
answer  on* 
Page  7 


Cash  box’s  top  five  pop*  albums  for  the  week  are: 

1.  No  Jacket  Required-Phil  Collins 

2.  Centerfield-John  Fogerty 

3.  Born  In  The  U.S.A.— Bruce  Springsteen 

4.  Private  Dancer— Tina  Turner 

5.  Make  It  Big-Wham! 


the  neighborhood,.  Jerry  VhnAmerongen 


"What  does  it  mean?"  worried  Allen.  "This 
sudden  outbreak  of  sweaty  feet." 
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Defensive  ability  proves  big  asset  to  Biggs 


BY  MIKE  SOBBE 

Staff  writer _ 

Good  defense  is  always  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  second  baseman.  Nor¬ 
thwest  has  had  this  for  the  last  two 
seasons  with  Mike  Biggs.  After  having 
started  the  past  two  seasons,  Biggs  has 
had  to  adjust  to  playing  both  second 
and  third  base. 

Biggs  is  not  a  total  stranger  to  this 
position  however,  as  he  played  third 
base  while  helping  his  high  school 
team  to  the  Missouri  4A  State  Cham¬ 
pionship.  “I  feel  that  I  play  better  at 
second  even  though  I  have  played 
both  positions,”  Biggs  said.  “I  feel 
that  I  could  adjust  to  third'  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  team  if  I  was  given  the 
time.” 

“I  put  him  at  third  so  he  could  be  in 
our  line-up,”  Coach  Jim  Johnson 
said.  “He  has  an  excellent  glove  and 
arm  so  we  thought  he  would  be  good 
at  third.  Right  now  we  have  switched 
him  back  to  second  base  and  he  is  con¬ 
tending  with  Rob  Robb.  I  think  that 
the  competition  between  these  two 
should  help  both  of  them.” 

Biggs  came  to  Northwest  from 
Maple  Woods  Community  College  in 
Kansas  City,  MO  after  spending  one 
year  there.  “I  came  to  Northwest 
because  they  had  a  good  baseball  pro¬ 
gram,”  Biggs  said.  “I  also  wanted  to 
go  to  a  small  four-year  school  that  was 
close  to  home.  Northwest  just  seemed 
like  the  best  place  for  me. 


“The  program  here  has  always  been 
a  well  organized  one.  This  school  has 
always  been  noted  as,  one  of  the  top 
baseball  schools  for  its  size.  We  play  a 
lot  of  tough  competition  and  good 
quality  baseball.” 

In  his  sophomore  season,  Biggs  had 
an  incredible  year  defensively  as  he 
committed  only  one  error.  This  was 
around  the  top  of  the  team  and  so  was 
his  fielding  percentage  of  .996.  He 
also  had  a  good  year  at  the  plate  as  he 
ended  up  hitting  .315.  At  the  season’s 
end,  Biggs  was  honored  with  an 
honorable-mention  All-MIAA  selec¬ 
tion. 

Last  season  Biggs  was  again  around 
the  top  in  fielding  as  he  had  only  two 
errors  and  a  fielding  percentage  of 
.987.  His  hitting  did  improve  as  he 
ended  the  season  with  the  third 
highest  average  on  the  team  ,  334.  He 
again  was  honored  on  the  all¬ 
conference  team,  but  this  time  he  step¬ 
ped  up  to  second  team. 

The  coaching  staff  is  hoping  that 
Biggs  will  come  through  like  he  has  in 
the  past  and  contibute  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  “Mike  should  help  us  out 
with  his  defensive  ability  and  his  nice 
swing,  "Johnson  commented.  “He 
makes  contact  well  and  we  like  to  hit 
and  run  with  him.  We  usually  bat  him 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  position.  That 
way,  he  gets  the  opportunity  to  do  his 
job.” 

Biggs’  best  asset  is  not  only  his  good 
glove,  but  he  can  stay  under  control  in 
tight  situations.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to 
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BEARCAT  PITCHER  STEVE  Messina  gets  ready  to  deliver  a  pitch  in  a  game 
against  Grand  View  College.  Messina  was  the  starting  pitcher  in  a  10-8  victory 
on  Sunday.  However,  it  was  David  Barger  who  got  the  win  in  relief,  increasing 
his  record  to  2-0. 

Photo  by  JoAnn  Sullivan 
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Country  Shoppe  Too 
213  West  Fifth 
Maryville,  Mo. 
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Dance  The  Night  Away 
At  The  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Super  Dance  in  Lamkin  Gym. 


March  29th  starting  at 
6  pm  and  lasting  untill 
8  pm  Saturday,  March  30th 


Come 

Join 

The 

i 

Fun! 


Activities  planned  through¬ 
out  the  marathon  for  the 
dancers  and  others  as  well. 
Activities  include: 

-Jello  Jump  7:30pm  Friday 
-Car  Smash  2:00pm  Saturday 


do  for  some  players.  “He  keeps  his 
composure  well,”  Johnson  said.  “His 
big  asset  is  being  able  to  seperate  stress 
when  a  game  gets  tight.  He  does  this 
and  turns  the  stress  into  positive 
things.” 

Biggs  happens  to  disagree  when  it 
comes  to  his  best  ability.  “Defense 
has  always  been  my  best  asset,”  Biggs 
added.  “I  have  always  concentrated 
on  doing  well  in  the  field  and  playing 
errorless  ball.  I  then  hope  that  my  hit¬ 
ting  will  come  through  and  most  of 
the  time  it  has.” 

So  far  this  year,  both  Biggs  and  the 
Bearcats  hve  gotten  off  to  slow  starts, 
but  he  feels  that  with  time,  both 
should  come  around.  “I  hope  to  do 
the  best  that  I  can  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,”  Biggs  said.  “I  hope  that  I 
can  continue  playing  good  defensive 


baseball  and  contribute  my  knowledge 
to  the  younger  players.  I  would  also 
like  to  hit  .300  again  and  maybe  get  in 
enough  conference  games  so  I  can 
have  a  shot  at  ail-conference. 

“We  started  out  slow,  but  right 
now,  I  think  that  we  are  starting  to 
come  around.  I  expect  us  to  once 
again  contend  for  the  conference 
championship.  I  think  that  if  everyone 
plays  together,  we  can  better  our 
chances  to  go  to  the  regional  playoffs 
and  maybe,  if  everything  works  out, 
we  might  get  an  outside  chance  to  go 
to  the  world  series.” 

This  weekend  the  ’Cats  try  to  better 
their  conference  record  as  they  play 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University  in 
Kirksville  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday 
the  Bearcats  come  back  home  to  face 
Creighton  University  at  Bearcat  Field. 


BY  COLLEEN  KONZEN 

Staff  writer _ 

Wet  weather  and  poor  field  condi¬ 
tions  led  to  a  delay  in  the  start  of  tour¬ 
nament  play  last  weekend  when  the 
Bearkittens  traveled  to  Pittsburg,  KS 
for  the  Pittsburg  State  Invitational. 
The  delay  ultimately  led  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  single-elimination 
bracket  play.  Instead,  all  the  teams 
played  their  pool  games  and  then  two 
extra  games  on  Saturday.  For  the 
third  consecutive  season,  no  tourna¬ 
ment  champion  was  crowned,  mean¬ 
ing  Northwest  is  still  the  defending 
champion  after  winning  trie  event  in 
1982. 

Once  tournament  play  did  get  under 
way,  the  ’Kittens  took  a  4-3, 1 1-irining 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Washburn 
University.  The  ’Kittens  held  leads  of 
1-0  and  2-1  in  the  contest,  but 
couldn’t  hang  on.  After  the  game  was 
tied  at  1-1  after  seven  innings,  the  in¬ 
ternational  tiebreaker  was  utilized 
with  each  team  taking  advantage  to 
score  a  single  run  in  the  ninth. 

Northwest  then  rebounded  for  a  3-2 
win  over  Tarkio  College.  The  'Kittens 
broke  a  scoreless  tie  with  a  pair  of 
runs  in  the  fifth  on  a  Tarkio  error  and 
scored  again  in  the  sixth  on  an  RBI  by 
Jennifer  Mertz.  Tarkio  closed  the 
Bearkitten  advantage  to  one  in  the  last 
of  the  sixth  on  a  two-run  triple  by 
Julie  Ray,  but  Shelley  Lewis  then 
came  in  on  relief  of  Bearkitten  starter 
Cathy  Varnum  to  save  the  win. 

The  ’Kittens  lost  their  final  Friday 
contest,  2-1  to  Kearney  State  College. 
KSC  took  a  1-0  lead  in  the  sixth,  but 
the  Bearkittens  tied  the  score  at  1-1  in 
the  seventh  when  Annie  Melius  doubl¬ 
ed  and  was  singled  home  by  Janet 
Schieber.  KSC  scored  what  proved  to 
be  the  game-winner  on  a  Bearkitten 
error  in  the  top  of  the  eighth.  The 
’Kittens  then  loaded  the  bases  in  the 
bottom  of  the  inning  but  failed  to 
score. 

Saturday  was  a  new  day  for  the 
Bearkittens  and,  as  it  turned  out,  a 
much  better  one.  Bearkitten  pitchers, 
backed  by  a  strong  defensive  effort, 


Harmon’s  Hairport 

Haircuts  $5 
Come  in  or  call 

W~j\  Chris ,  Brenda 
Ux  or  Joyce 

211  N.  Main  Vi  block  south  of  the  squa 
Monday  through  Saturday 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  562-2408 


Bearkittens  still  champs 
at  water-drenched  invite 
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did  not  allow  a  single  run  in  any  of  the 
three  games  played. 

The  ’Kittens  began  with  a  2-0 
shutout  against  Simpson  College,  get¬ 
ting  botri  runs  in  the  second  on  a  RBI 
groundout  by  Sheila  Becker  and  a  RBI 
single  by  Jennifer  Mertz.  That  was  all 
Shelley  Lewis  needed  to  notch  her 
fourth  win  of  the  season.  She  pitched 
seven. innings,  gave  up  three  hits,  two 
walks  and  totaled  seven  strikeouts. 

The  Bearkittens  then  defeated 
Nebraska-Omaha  2-0,  getting  both 
runs  in  the  first  inning  on  Karen 
Hopewell’s  two-run  double. 
Freshman  pitcher  Cathy  Varnum 
allowed  only  four  hits*  walked  one 
and  struck  out  one  in  taking  her  third 
win  of  the  season. 

Northwest  finished  the  day  with  a 
1-0  shutout  against  Wayne  State,  scor¬ 
ing  that  game’s  winning  run  on  a 
fourth-inning  steal  of  home  by 
Hopewell. 

The  ’Kittens  finished  the  tourna¬ 
ment  with  five  wins  and  two  losses, 
making  their  overall  record  8-7. 

“I  . thought  we  played  very  well  last 
weekend,”  said  Head  Coach  Gayla 
Eckoff.  “I  think  there’s  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  in  our  performance 
both  offensively  and  defensively.” 

The  ’Kittens  will  be  on  the  road 
again  this  weekend  when  they  travel  tc 
Evansville,  IN  for  the  Indiana  State 
Invitational. 

Kelsey  injures  left  knee 

It  was  a  common  accident  in  soft- 
ball  but  one  with  dire  consequences 
for  sophomore  Kathy  Kelsey,  starting 
catcher  for  the  Bearkitten  softball 
team. 

Kelsey  obtained  the  injury  to  her 
knee  when  a  Kearney  State  player  slid 
into  Kelsey  at  home  plate  during  the 
Pittsburg  State  Invitational  last 
weekend. 

Right  now  the  extent  of  Kelsey’s  in¬ 
jury  and  how  long  she’ll  be  out  is  not 
known.  But  while  she  is  detained 
Head  Coach  Gayla  Eckoff  will  be 
replacing  her  with  freshman  Sheila 
Becker. 


INFIELDER  JEFF  SYKES  prepares  to  make  a  play  in  one  of  the  games  of  a 
double  header  against  Lincoln  University  played  last  Saturday  at  Bearcat  field. 
The  ’Cats  swept  both  games  by  scores  of  9-8  and  16-0  respectfully. 

_ _ ___ _ Photo  by  Klmbal  Mothcrshcad 

Herauf  makes  return  as 
Jamestown  head  coach 


BY  JIM  BURROUGHS 

Sports  editor _ 

For  former  graduate  assistant 
baseball  coach  Kevin  Herauf,  being 
back  in  Maryville  last  weekend  was  a 
homecoming  of  sorts.  Herauf  was' 
back  in  town  as  head  coach  of 
Jamestown  College  of  North  Dakota, 
the  Bearcats’  opponent  in  a  double- 
header. 

Herauf  was  a  graduate  assistant 
under  Northwest  coach  Jim  Johnson 
for  the  1983  and  1984  seasons.  Prior 
to  that,  Herauf  had  coached  legion 
baseball  in  North  Dakota. 

Being  in  the  coaching  profession  for 
seven  years  opened  the  door  for 
Herauf  at  Jamestown  College.  “I  was 
hired  to  coach  a  legion  baseball  team 
in  Jamestown,”  Herauf  said.  “Over 
the  course  of  the  summer,  a  vacancy 
came  open  for  a  college  baseball 
coach.  I  applied  and  they  hired  me. 
That’s  all  there  was  to  it.” 

According  to  Herauf,  Johnson  had 
taught  him  a  great  deal  about  the 
game  of  baseball.  In  his  own  coaching 
styles,  Herauf  tries  to  incorporate 
what  he  learned  when  he  was  a 
graduate  assistant  here.  “I  use  a  lot  of 
different  things,”  Herauf  said.  “I  try 
to  incorporate  the  best  things  that  I 
had  learned  from  all  the  coacries  that  I 
have  been  associated  with.  Every 
coach  I  meet  and  talk  to,  I  try  and  see 
what  they  do  and  pick  out  the  things  I 
can  use  for  my  own  program.  It’s  like 
a  conglamoration  of  a  lot  of  different 
philosophies.” 

Even  with  all  the  philosophies  he 
has  learned  and  used,  Herauf  still  has 
his  own  ideas  in  what  he  thinks  as  the 
ground  rules  in  running  a  successful 
baseball  program.  “As  far  as  the 
game  of  baseball  is  concerned,  I  just 
believe  in  being  aggressive  on  offense, 
especially  running  the  bases,”  Herauf 
said. 
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$ 5.45 

Shipley 
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“We  teach  our  pitchers  to  throw  to 
spots.  We’ve  been  very  successful  with 
that.  They  don’t  have  to  throw  hard, 
they  just  have  to  throw  to  a  certain 
location  and  then  we  can  get  their  hit¬ 
ters  out..  We  have  to  play  solid 
defense.  That’s  kind  of  the  way  we 
build  our  program:  defense  first  and 
then  go  to  ofense.” 

Trie  double-header  scheduled 
against  Jamestown  was  not  on  the 
Bearcats’  schedule,  but  Coach 
Johnson  agreed  to  play  them  after 
Herauf  had  phoned  and  arranged  the 
games  the  night  before.  Herauf  and 
his  team  were  playing  at  the  Show-Me 
Baseball  Camp  in  Branson,  MO,  but 
it  had  started  raining  at  midweek. 
Since  the  rain  looked  like  it  wasn’t  let¬ 
ting  up,  HerauPs  team  started  back 
home.  Since  Northwest  is  not  too  far 
out  of  the  way,  Herauf  arranged  for 
the  two  teams  to  meet  and  get  playing 
time  in. 

“I  was  really  happy  we  could  play 
today  (Friday),”  Herauf  said.  “If  we 
would  have  stayed  down  there  (Bran¬ 
son),  I  don’t  think  we  would  have 
been  able  to  play.  We  were  happy  to 
get  the  games  in  and  I  am  pleased  in 
winning  one.  I  really  didn’t’ think  that 
we  would  have  much  of  a  chance,  but 
our  kids  played  well.” 

As  far  as  his  future  as  a  baseball 
coach,  Herauf  would  like  to  move  up 
in  the  ranks  to  a  Division  II  school 
like  Northwest.  He  feels  that  would 
the  best  place  to  suit  his  coaching 
methods.  “I  would  kind  of  like  to  get 
into  a  Division  II  school  similiar  to, 
Northwest,”  Herauf  said.  “I’m  not  so 
sure  that  I  would  ever  want  to  go  to  a 
Division  I  school  where  it  is  really 
competitive,  but  I  would  like  to  move 
up.  I  like  it  at  Jamestown  now,  but  it 
depends.  If  I  have  a  little  bit  of  suc¬ 
cess,  you  never  know.  Maybe  I’ll  be 
able  to  move  up  in  the  ranks  some¬ 
time.” 


ADMIT  ONE 


Places  to  go, 
things  to  do  —  all 
waiting  for  you  in 
the  entertainment 
section  every  day! 
Plan  your  leisure¬ 
time  activities  the 
easy  way.  Find  every¬ 
thing  from  movies 
and  plays  to  restau- , 
rant  specials  and 
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help  you  have  fun! 
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THE  MEETING  PLACE 


A  new  place  for  parties,  dances,  fraternity  func¬ 
tions,  dorm  parties,  reunions  and  100  other  occas¬ 
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(  oiintry  Roller  Kink 
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Schedule  — - — — - 

MARCH  29-Softball  at  Indiana  State  U.  Invitational,  Evansville  IN 
Men’s  and  women’s  tennis  at  Oraceland  College 
'30-Men’s  track  at  Kansas  State  Invitational,  Manhatten,  KS 
Women’s  track  at  Park  College  Open,  Parkville,  MO 
Men's  track  (selected  competitors)  at  Park  College  Decathlon 
Baseball  at  Northeast  Missouri  State  (DH,  1:00) 

Softball  at  Indiana  State  U.  Invitational 
Men’s  tennis  vs.  Missouri  Rolla  at  Warrensburg 
WOMEN’S  TENNIS  HOME  VS.  STEPHENS  COLLEGE 
(9:00),  PARK  COLLEGE  (3:00) 

'  31-Men’s  track  at  Park  College  Decathlon 
Women’s  track  at  Park  College  Open 
BASEBALL  HOME  VS.  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 
(DH,  1:30,  BEARCAT  FIELD) 

APRIL  2— Men’s  and  women’s  tennis  at  Kearney  State  College 

SOFTBALL  HOME  VS.  AUGUSTANA  SD  (DH,  3:00, 

BEAL  PARK) 

3- MEN’S  TENNIS  HOME  VS.  WILLIAM  JEWELL  (2:00, 
GRUBE  COURTS) 

4- Baseball  at  Missouri  Western  (DH,  noon) 

SOFTBALL  HOME  VS.  NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  STATE 
(4:30,  BEAL  PARK)  .VS.  SIMPSON  COLLEGE  (7:30, 

BEAL  PARK) 

T  rack - 

Competing  for  the  first  time  outdoors,  the  women’s  track  team  was  very 
successful  at  they  took  five  first  at  the  non-scoring  Emporia  State 
Developmental  Meet  in  Manhatten,  KS. 

Clairessa  Washington  took  two  of  those  firsts  for  the  ’Kittens,  winning  the 
100-meter  hurdles  in  a  time  of  16.24  and  the  400-meter  hurdles  in  1:10.6.  She 
also  anchored  the  440-yard  relay  team  which  alsoconsisted  of  Karla  Mucke, 
Cindy  Margis,  Catherine  VanSickle  in  a  time  of  5L49. 

Lisa  Farris  was  the  best  in  her  event,  the  shot  put,  throwing  it  39’  4”  and 
Myrna  Asberry  continued  her  dominance  in  the  high  jump,  winning  with  a 
leap  of  5-2. 


Softball 


The  Bearkitten  softball  team  raised  its  record  to  9-8  for  the  season  after 
Tuesday’s  nights  double  header  against  Missouri  Western  State  College.  The 
’Kittens  won  the  second  game  of  the  contest  5-4  after  dropping  a  2-1  decision 
in  the  opener. 

Senior  pitcher  Shelley  Lewis  took  the' loss  in  the  first  game,  completing  six 
innings,  allowing  four  hits,  no  earned  runs,  no  walks  and  no  strikeouts.  Lewis 
came  back  in  the  second  game  to  seal  the  victory  for  the  ’Kittens  after  relieving 
starter  Cathy  Vamum. 


Tennis 

Men’s  singles 


Women’s  singles 


lS--George  Adeyeml 

(3-6) 

lS-Cathi  Jones 

(0-1) 

2S~Steve  McGinnis 

(0-1) 

2S~Juiie  Carlson 

(0-1) 

3S-Jim  Eaton 

(6-3) 

3S--Paula  Magana 

(1-0) 

4S~Godwin  Johnson 

(6-2) 

4S~Amy  Anderson 

(1-0) 

5S— Mike  Blrchmier 

(5-4) 

5S— Patty  Dingfield 

(1-0) 

6S— Rob  Vfeasey 

Kevin  Parisi 

Men’s  doubles 

(6-3) 

(0-7) 

6S— Karen  Lyman 

Women’s  doubles 

(1-0) 

1D--Adeyeml  &  Eaton 

(4-2) 

lD-Jones  &  Magana 

(1-0) 

2D- Johnson  &  Veasey 
3D-Blrchmler  &  McGinnis 

(o-o) 

(1-0) 

2D-Carlson  &  Anderson 

(1-0) 

Parisi  &  Veasey 
Johnson  &  Blrchmier 

(3-2) 

(2-3) 

3D--Dlngfield  &  Lyman 

(1-0) 

Women  play,  win  first  match 

’Cat  tennis  team  wins  two  more 


BY  JEFF  McMILLEN 
Staff  writer 

Two  more  opponents  have  fallen 
under  the  serve  of  the  Bearcat  tennis 
team  to  run  the  men’s  record  to  6-3  in 
dual  contests,  while  the  women  have 
finely  managed  to  get  off  their  first 
serve  this  season. 

The  men  recently  downed  West 
Virginia  State  College  and  Emporia 
State  University  at  Emporia  during  a 
double-header  on  March  21.  The 
’Cats  returned  to  Emporia  the  next 
day  to  take  part  in  an  eight-team  tour¬ 
nament  that  was  cut  short  by  rain. 

The  women  had  problems  of  their 
own  in  getting  a  match  played  as  they 
patiently  waited  for  their  first  outing 
against  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City,  only  to  have  it  cancelled 
due  to  some  internal  problems  at 
UMKC. 

When  the  women  finally  did  hit  the 
Courts  against  Central  Methodist  Col¬ 
lege  on  Tuesday,  they  were  ready  to 
play.  The  Bearkittens  downed  their 
opponent  by  a  7-2  outcome.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  surprising  victory  for  the 
young  ’Kittens  who  do  not  ,  have  a 
senior  on  the  team.  The  women  were 
at  a  slight  disadvantage  due  to  their 
late  start,  which  certainly  had  to  try  a 
young  team’s  patience. 

The  ’Kittens  won  the  third  through 

’ Cats  open  season 

/ 

The  Bearcats  opened  their  outdoor 
season  Saturday  as  they  competed  in 
the  Emporia  State  Developmental 
Meet  in  Emporia,  KS. 

No  team  scores  were  kept  as  the 
meet  was  designed  as  a  warm-up  for 
the  outdoor  season. 

Brad  Ortmeier  and  Robert 
Lawrence  recorded  the  only  first-place 
finishes  for  the  ’Cats.  Ortmeier  cap¬ 
tured  the  5,000  meters  with  a  time  of 
14:50.7.  Lawrence  nabbed  first  place 
in  the  400  meter  hurdles,  crossing  the 
tape  in  :55.7. 

.  David  Watkins  dashed  to  a  second 
place  finish  in  the  800  meter  run  with 
a  time  of  1:56.9.  Tom  Lester  took 
third  place  in  the  800,  running  1:57.0. 

In  the  1500  meter  run,  the  ’Cats 
made  a  sweep  of  second  through 
fourth  places.  Ortmeier  edged  team¬ 
mate  Brian  Grier  for  second  place 
with  a  time  of  4:00.5.  Grier  crossed 
the  line  in  4:00.6.  Mark  Van  Sickle’s 
time  of  4:07.2  was  good  enough  for 
fourth  place. 

Tom  Hooker  captured  third  place 
in  the  pole  vault  as  he  cleared  12’  6”. 


sixth  singles  and  all  three  doubles  mat¬ 
ches.  Paula  Magana,  Amy  Anderson, 
Patty  Dingfield,  and  Karen  Lyman 
were  the  singles  winners.  Cathi  Jones 
was  a  -  member  of  the  number  one 
singles  team  with  Magana  that 
.scrambled  for  a  narrow  6-4,  4-6,  7-6 
victory.  Julie  Carlson  teamed  with 
Anderson  for  the  second  doubles  win 
and  Dingfield  and  Lyman  provided 
the  third. 

The  menliad  similar  success  against 
West  Virginia  State,  who  fell  victims 
by  a  7-2  score.  The  Bearcats  then  went 
on  to  mow  down  the  host  school  by  a 
quick  5-1  margin. 

West  Virginia  took  the  first  two 
singles  matches  for  all  of  their  points 
before  Northwest  stormed  back  to  win 
the  next  four  singles  matches  and  all 
three  doubles  matches  for  seven 
straight  points  and  a  match  win. 

Against  Emporia  State,  Northwest 
played/  only  the  singles  matches. 
“After  the  singles  matches  were  over, 
we  didn’t  even  play  doubles,”  assis¬ 
tant  coach  Aaron  Anderson  said. 
“The.  score  was  5-1  and  the  match  is 
over  because  even  if  the  other  team 
would  have  won  all  the  doubles,  the 
score  would  have  been  5-4.” 

Anderson  is  a  first  year  graduate 
assistant  coach  under  Mark  Rosewell 
for  the  men’s  team.  Rosewell,  also  in 
his  first  year  at  Northwest,  coached 


Anderson  as  a  player  at  Central 
Missouri.  Anderson  held  down  the 
fort  for  Rosewell  as  the  head  mentor 
was  on  the  road  Tuesday  afternoon 
looking  after  his  duties  as  women’s 
head  coach,  trying  to  squeeze  in  the 
’Kittens’  first  match  of  the  year  at 
Central  Methodist  College  in  Fayette, 
MO. 

'  Both  teams  were  scheduled  to  play 
UMKC.  The  opener  for  the  women 
had  to  be  put  off  though.  "They  call¬ 
ed  up  and  had  to  cancel  it.  They  had 
strange  things  happen  with  their 
coach.  She  was  about  to  get  fired  so 
their  athletic  director  called  up  and 
canceled  it,  but  we’ll  play  them  later,” 
Anderson  said. 

The  men  did  get  to  play  in  the  Em¬ 
poria  State  Invitational,  but  playing 
was  not  much  more  successful  as  they 
finished  fifth  in  the  eight-team  field. 
The  ’Cats  only  got  in  the  first  round 
games,  before  rain  forced  a  shorter 
tournament.  According  to  Anderson, 
the  men  were  just  about  ready  to 
make  their  break. 

“We  had  Jim  Eaton  at  number 
three  singles  and  he  finished  second 
there.  Rob  Veasey  at  number  six  won 
his  first  round  match,  but  everybody 
else  lost  in  the  first  round.  We  played 
some  big  teams  (Baker  and  Kansas 
State).  We  would  have  looked  real 
good  going  into  the  consolation 


because  Baker  and  K-State  were  not 
there,”  Anderson  said.  Those  two 
schools  finished  first  and  second, 
respectively  on  the  basis  of  their  first 
round  performances. 

"We  would  have  probably  taken 
the  consolation,  but  the  rains  came 
and  they  scratched  us,”  Anderson 
said.  “Every  win  in  the  winner’s 
bracket  during  the  opening  round  was 
worth  one  point.  Then  you  get  half  a 
point  in  a  consolation  victory,  and 
since  there  was  none  of  that,  we  didn’t 
score  many  points.” 

A  new  player  was  in  action  during 
the  week  as  senior  Kevin  Parisi  had  to 
leave  the  team  and  Steve  McGinnis,  a 
senior,  has  taken  his  place.  "This  is 
his  (Kevin’s)  last  term  here... arid  he 
had  to  make  a  choice”  between  get¬ 
ting  through  difficult  tipper  level 
courses  to  graduate,  or  to  play  tennis. 

“He  wasn’t  too  pleased  with  it,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do.  . 

"Steve  played  number  seven... the 
alternate...  buf  he  moved  up  to 
number  two  so  everybody  else  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  own  places.” 

Both  McGinnis  and  the  women  will 
see  several  opponents  shortly,  as  both 
teams  swing  into  high  gear  this  week. 
The  men  played  Wednesday,  Then 
they  do  battle  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
as  do  the  women,  who  host  matches 
today  and  Saturday. 


STRETCHING  OVER  THE  hurdle,  Bearcat  Brad  Ort¬ 
meier  tries  to  edge  ahead  of  a  teammate  in  a  recent  prac¬ 


tice  at  the  Herschel  Neil  Track  in  Rickenbode  Staudlum. 

Photo  by  Trevor  Cape  T 
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